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POSSIBLE  SHIFTING  OF  REFUGEE  RESETTLE- 
MENT  TO  PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  1,  1996 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Claims, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  8:04  a.m.,  in  room 
2237,  Raybum  House  Oflfice  Building,  Hon.  Lamar  Smith  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Lamar  Smith,  Ed  Bryant  of  Tennessee, 
and  Fred  Heineman. 

Also  present:  George  Fishman,  assistant  counsel;  Judy  Knott, 
secretary;  and  Marie  McGlone,  minority  counsel. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  SMITH 

Mr.  Smith.  Good  morning.  The  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Claims  will  come  to  order.  Let  me  thank  you  all  for  turning 
out  for  what  is  probably  the  earliest  hearing  this  subcommittee  has 
ever  conducted.  I  know  it  is  not  always  at  our  convenience;  it's  not 
even  at  my  convenience,  but  we  were,  in  effect,  required  to  do  so 
by  a  rescheduling  of  a  full  committee  markup  at  10  o'clock  this 
morning.  Therefore,  we  were  presented  with  two  options:  one,  can- 
cel the  hearing,  which  we  were  very  hesitant  to  do,  or  two,  meet 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  chose  the  latter.  Once  again,  I  greet 
you  this  morning  and  thank  you  all  for  being  here. 

Today  we  are  nolding  a  hearing  on  a  program  that  I  and  my  col- 
leagues, David  Obey  and  Gary  Condit,  believe  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services'  Refugee  Re- 
settlement Program.  HHS's  Oflfice  of  Refugee  Resettlement  receives 
about  $400  million  a  year  for  a  most  important  task:  resettling  ref- 
ugees in  the  United  States.  The  primary  goal  of  resettlement  is  to 
help  refugees  become  self-suflRcient.  Because  refugees  usually  ar- 
rive in  America  with  few  financial  resources,  this  is  a  difficult  task, 
but  it  must  be  accomplished.  Self-sufficiency  is  in  the  interest  of 
both  refugees  and  the  American  public.  Self-reliant  refugees  can 
more  fully  participate  in  American  life  and,  of  course,  will  ease  the 
burden  on  taxpayers. 

The  primary  mechanism  for  resettlement,  since  the  Refugee  Act 
of  1980,  has  been  State-administered  and  largely  federally-funded 
resettlement  programs.  Figures  gleaned  from  the  programs  have 
been  troubling.  ORR  found  in  1994  that  54  percent  of  refugee 
households  arriving  since  1989  had  received  some  type  of  cash  pub- 
lic assistance  in  the  previous  12  months.  The  percentage  of  refu- 
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gees  over  16  who  were  working  was  little  more  than  half  of  the  na- 
tional average. 

Some  have  pointed  to  private  voluntary  agencies,  such  as  Catho- 
lic Charities  and  the  Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Service, 
as  the  answer.  There  certainly  have  been  encouraging  results  when 
ORR  has  turned  to  these  agencies  to  administer  Federal  resettle- 
ment assistance  under  the  Wilson/Fish  demonstration  projects  and 
the  matching  grant  program.  ORR  went  so  far  as  to  propose  in 
1992  that  the  entire  refugee  resettlement  program  nationwide  be 
retooled  in  the  spirit  of  Wilson/Fish.  The  proposal  was  called  the 
Private  Resettlement  Program. 

Under  PRP,  private  voluntary  agencies  would  be  given  fimding 
by  ORR  to  provide  cash  and  medical  assistance  to  refugees  and 
provide  intensive  case  management.  Moving  refugees  from  State 
welfare  systems  and  putting  a  renewed  emphasis  on  emplojonent 
and  personal  accountability  might  lead  to  better  results.  Because 
of  an  iniunction  by  a  Federal  court,  we  never  were  able  to  test  this 
proposal. 

What  is  the  best  method  for  integrating  refugees  into  American 
society,  letting  them  rebuild  their  lives,  and  making  them  self-suffi- 
cient? Do  private  voluntary  agencies  hold  the  key,  or  are  States 
being  judged  by  an  unfair  standard?  The  subcommittee  will  ad- 
dress these  questions  today. 

And,  in  that  regard,  we  do  have  three  panels,  and  we're  going  to 
lead  off  with  a  friend  and  colleague  and  neighbor  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  Raybum,  Gary  Condit;  but,  Gary,  if  I  could  ask  you  to  wait 
one  second,  I  just  want  to  recognize  Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Heineman 
and  thank  them  specifically  for  being  here  so  early  in  the  morning. 
The  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  will  remember  which  members 
of  the  subcommittee  were  of  greatest  help  in  his  time  of  greatest 
need,  and  so  I  am  indebted  to  you  both  for  being  here. 

Gary,  we'll  recognize  you  and  look  forward  to  your  comments. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GARY  A.  CONDIT,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Condit.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all,  let  me  thank 
you  very  much  for  holding  the  hearing,  and  I'm  delighted — ^kind  of 
delighted — to  be  a  part  of  this  historical  subcommittee  meeting,  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  meet  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  So,  thanks  for 
letting  me  be  here. 

I  have  a  statement  that  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record, 
and  then  I'm  just  going  to  paraphrase  from  my  statement  and  tell 
you  my  own  story  of  what's  happening  in  our  community. 

The  refugees  are  unique  in  numbers  and  challenges.  Their  reset- 
tlement is  uniquely  a  Federal  responsibility.  Mr.  David  Obey  and 
myself  have  been  working  on  a  proposal  to  fundamentally  change 
the  system.  As  Mr.  Obey  s  proposal — and  he  has  a  written  state- 
ment, but  he  cannot  be  here  this  morning  and  I  would  request,  if 
I  may,  that  he  also  have  his  statement  entered  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Smith.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Condit.  He  has  been,  as  you've  mentioned,  extremely  active 
in  this  issue.  Mr.  Obey's  proposal,  as  explained  in  his  written  state- 
ment, forces  this  issue  a  little  bit  and,  I  believe,  puts  us  in  a  situa- 
tion where  refugees  have  the  ability  to  become  self-sufficient  much 


quicker  and  makes  them  have  the  opportunity  to  become  produc- 
tive citizens  at  a  quicker  pace;  therefore,  hopefully,  saving  money 
and  getting  them  into  society  and  helping  them  out  a  great  deal, 
as  well  as  the  community. 

In  my  own  district,  from  1991  to  1995,  we  received  approximately 
3,000  refugees  and  the  impact  to  the  community,  as  you  can  imag- 
ine, is  considerable.  We  take  the  refugees  coming  into  the  Central 
Valley  of  California,  particularly  Merced  County  and  Stanislaus 
County  in  good  spirit,  but  we  do  believe  that  it  is  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility and  that  the  Federal  Government  must  own  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibility in  terms  of  assisting  those  people  in  the  local  commu- 
nity to  make  sure  that  they're  able  to  be  a  part  of  the  community. 
It  doesn't  do  any  of  us  any  good  to  move  these  refugees  into  a  com- 
munity and  just  make  them  a  prisoner  of  the  bureaucracy  and  the 
system.  The  people  of  the  community  begin  to  resent  that,  and  it 
does  very  little  for  the  refugees  themselves  in  terms  of  being  part 
of  the  community  and  being  a  part  of  this  country.  So  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  we  own  up  to  our  Federal  responsibility. 

As  we  speak,  we  have  150  more  Hmong  coming  to  our  district, 
and  we  have  had  a  difficult  time  in  finding  out  information  about 
these  150  Hmong  on  their  way  to  the  district.  They're  coming  to 
be  reunited  with  their  families,  and  we  totally  support  that;  we're 
for  that.  However,  if  we're  going  to  assist  these  people  in  becoming 
self-sufficient,  I  think  it's  incumbent  upon  us  on  the  Federal  level 
to  make  sure  that  we  change  this  program  so  that  we  try  to  remove 
the  burden  on  State  and  local  governments  and  give  some  incentive 
for  these  people  to  become  more  self-sufficient  in  a  quicker  manner. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  just  acknowledge — and  I  do  this  in  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  trying  to  be  as  diplomatic  as  I  possibly  can  be 
about  this — there  seems  to  be  a  tremendous  overlap  of  the  bureauc- 
racy as  it  relates  to  this  program.  It  is  very,  very  difficult  to  pin 
anyone  down  on  the  Federal  level  about  what's  going  on  with  the 
refugees.  We  have  called  the  State  Department.  The  local  govern- 
ments in  my  communities  have  called  the  State  Department  and 
HHS  to  try  to  find  out  information  about  when  these  people  are  ar- 
riving. We  have  a  very  difficult  time  getting  any  satisfactory  infor- 
mation from  those  bureaucracies  and  those  departments.  We  will 
pick  up  the  paper  the  next  day,  and  it  seems  that  the  paper  has 
no  difficulty  in  getting  this  information.  But  the  local  communities 
and  the  Federal  representative  who  represents  those  districts  can't 
seem  to  pin  any  information  down.  So,  it  seems  to  me  we  need  to 
do  something  about  overlapping  and  about  getting  information 
back  to  those  of  us  who  need  the  information  to  make  preparations 
for  these  people  coming  to  our  communities. 

So  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  only  underscore  the  impor- 
tance of  this  issue.  The  community  that  these  people  are  coming 
to,  Merced  County,  which  is  going  to  receive  the  150  and  has  the 
bulk  of  the  3,000,  30  percent  of  tne  population  in  Merced  County 
is  on  some  sort  of  public  assistance,  which  is  a  big  problem  for  us 
in  Merced  County.  We  have  our  unemployment  rate  down  to  16.2 
percent,  so  you  can  see  the  odds  for  these  people  when  they  get 
there  of  being  on  public  assistance  or  on  the  program  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  And  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  consideration 
given. 
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You  know  we  had  Castle  Air  Base  that  just  closed  down,  which 
is  a  major  economic  impact  for  the  local  community  and  contributes 
to  the  16.2  percent  unemployment  rate,  but  also  seasonal,  agricul- 
tural jobs.  We  are  a  seasonal,  agricultural  area,  so  our  unemploy- 
ment rate  fluctuates  and  goes  up  beyond  the  16.2  percent.  But  I 
think  those  factors  ought  to  be  looked  at  as  well.  We're  not  suggest- 
ing that  they  ought  to  be  the  factors  that,  you  know,  make  the  deci- 
sion on  whether  or  not  people  come  there.  I  think  the  family  ties 
are  obviously  important,  and  we  support  people  being  united  with 
their  families,  but  those  are  just  a  couple  of  statistics,  I  think,  in 
this  program  that  ought  to  be  looked  at.  And  there  ought  to  be 
some  consideration  given  to  the  fact  that  we've  got  30  percent  of 
the  people  in  the  area  already  on  some  sort  of  public  assistance, 
and  so  that  ought  to  be  taken  mto  consideration. 

And,  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I've  tried  to  be  brief  and  just  sort 
of  underscore  the  problem  we  think  we  have  in  the  Central  Valley 
of  California.  I  know  Mr.  Obey  has  a  similar  problem,  and  we've 
been  working  very  closely  witn  Mr.  Obey,  who  has  been  a  leader 
in  this  area  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  and  we  intend  to  be  with  him 
through  the  remainder  of  this  legislative  session  and  into  next  year 
to  find  out  ways  to  change  the  system.  And  I  would  encourage  you 
to  take  a  look  at  the  proposal  that  he  submitted  to  you  as  possibly 
a  way  to  fundamentally  change  the  system.  And,  with  that,  if  you 
have  any  questions,  I'll  be  delighted  to  answer  them. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Condit  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Gary  A.  Condh',  a  Representative  in  Congress 
From  the  State  of  Caufornia 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  holding  this  hearing  to  address  an  issue  which  is 
of  vital  importance  to  many  communities  across  the  country.  Although  refugee  ad- 
missions are  dwarfed  by  the  numbers  of  other  legal  and  illegal  immigrants  entering 
our  country,  refugees  are  unique  in  many  ways.  They  recjuire  federal  attention  and 
as  Mr.  Obey  has  identified,  their  resettlement  and  assimilation  are  a  uniquely  fed- 
eral responsibility.  I  appreciate  your  efforts  to  look  more  closely  at  this  situation. 

I  bring  to  this  conversation  first-hand  experience  of  how  the  current  resettlement 
system  works  (or  does  not  work  as  the  case  may  be).  Over  the  next  several  months, 
approximately  150  Hmong  refugees  will  be  traveling  to  my  district  from  Thailand 
to  be  reunited  with  their  families  who  have  been  resettled  in  the  Central  Valley  of 
California  in  several  waves  over  the  past  twenty-five  years.  It  is  morally  right  for 
us  to  reunite  these  individuals  with  their  families.  However,  it  is  morally  imperative 
that  we  give  them  a  fighting  chance  at  self-sufficiency  and  that  we  do  not  unduly 
burden  states  and  localities  with  this  federal  responsibility. 

In  my  district,  refugees  from  Southeast  Asia  nave  too  often  fallen  into  a  cycle  of 
welfare  dependency  which  places  a  great  burden  not  only  on  the  individuals  them- 
selves, but  also  on  the  local  community.  Merced  County,  where  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Hmong  refugees  in  my  district  reside,  has  made  great  efforts  to  help  as- 
similate their  new  citizens.  Not  only  has  cash  assistance  been  made  available,  but 
classes  and  support  for  language  skills,  employment  opportunities,  and  other  cul- 
tural assimilation  have  been  instituted.  The  problem  is  tnat  there  is  just  not  enough 
funding  for  these  programs.  Federal  assistance  dries  up  remarkably  quickly. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  federal  government  has,  in  the  past,  made  commitments 
to  fully  suppx)rt  refugee  resettlement,  this  commitment  has  not  been  met  for  many 
years.  It  is  unconscionable  for  the  federal  government  to  place  refugees  in  commu- 
nities without  providing  resources  for  their  resettlement.  After  all,  the  local  commu- 
nities had  no  role  in  the  high-level  foreign  policy  decisions  which  resulted  in  the  ref- 
ugee admissions.  Communities  such  as  Merced  County,  where  over  30  percent  of  the 
population  is  on  some  sort  of  public  assistance  and  an  agricultural  employment 
boom  brings  the  unemployment  rate  down  to  16.2  percent  (T),  simply  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  pick  up  the  pieces  when  federal  government  assistance  ceases. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  and  many  others,  that  our  current  system  of  a  program  here, 
a  targeted  grant  there,  and  a  mish-mash  of  overlapping  federal  assistance  programs 


for  a  variety  of  time  periods  is  simply  not  working.  It  does  not  work  for  the  im- 
pacted communities,  and  it  does  not  work  for  the  refugees.  Mr.  Obey  has  briefly  pre- 
sented an  approach  which  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  and  hope  will  find  its  place  in 
next  year's  reauthorization  of  the  Refugee  Assistance  Act.  The  draft  proposal  at 
issue  establishes  a  distinct  one-year  period  of  time  during  which  the  federal  respon- 
sibility for  refijgees  is  complete  and  tne  commitment  to  assimilation  is  strong.  These 
structural  changes  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  meet  our  obligations  to  all  parties  in- 
volved. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Mr.  Obey  and  others  to  assure  that  this  proposal 
receives  the  Congress'  full  consideration  and  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  address 
an  issue  which  is  very  important  to  me  and  to  my  constituents. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Condit. 

Are  there  any  questions,  Mr.  Bryant  or  Mr.  Heineman? 

Mr.  Condit.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Smith.  Gary,  thank  you  again.  Let  me  say  that  your  testi- 
mony is  even  more  critical  because  of  your  personal  experience,  and 
when  you  speak  from  that  basis,  we  will  listen  and  act.  So  thank 
you  very  much. 

Mr.  Condit.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Smith.  I'd  like  to  invite  the  second  panel  to  come  forward. 
Actually,  the  panel  consists  of  one  individual  who  is  coming  for- 
ward right  now:  Lavinia  Limon — is  that  correct?   . 

Ms.  Limon.  Yes,  that's  correct. 

Mr.  Smith.  Ms.  Limon  is  Director  of  the  Office  of  Refugee  Reset- 
tlement at  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  vServices. 

Before  you  begin,  let  me  follow  up  on  what  Mr.  Condit  just  said 
in  regard  to  the  interest  by  our  friend  and  colleague,  David  Obey. 
I  will  have  to  say  to  you,  quite  frankly,  that  we  would  not  be  here 
today  with  a  hearing  on  this  subject  were  it  not  for  David  Obey  and 
his  interest  in  this  subject.  Unfortunately — and  I  need  to  explain 
this — ^he  has  both  laryngitis  and  bronchitis  and  maybe  something 
more  than  that  even,  which  is,  unfortunately,  requiring  him  to  not 
only  miss  votes  on  the  House  floor,  but  not  be  with  us  today.  But 
I  do  want  to  give  him  full  credit  for  being  the  motivation  behind 
this  meeting,  and  it  is  because  of  a  conversation  we  had  several 
months  ago — his  expressing  such  a  strong  interest  in  this  subject — 
that  we  scheduled  a  hearing  for  today. 

With  that,  if  you  would  proceed,  Ms.  Limon. 

STATEMENT  OF  LAVINIA  LIMON,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  REFU- 
GEE RESETTLEMENT,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

Ms.  Limon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  discuss  the  role  of  private  organizations  in 
refugee  resettlement. 

I  am  responsible  for  administering  the  Refugee  and  Entrant  As- 
sistance Program.  During  the  past  3  years,  this  administration  has 
worked  closely  with  the  States  and  the  private  sector  in  focusing 
attention  on  the  goal  of  economic  self-sufficiency  and  social  adjust- 
ment for  newly-arrived  refugees.  I  would  like  to  share  some  of  the 
positive  changes  we  have  been  able  to  implement  and  discuss  some 
of  our  experiences  in  working  with  private  organizations. 

Since  1975,  over  2  million  refugees  have  been  resettled  in  the 
United  States.  The  major  goal  of  the  refugee  resettlement  program 
is  to  provide  assistance  to  these  refugees  so  that  they  can  achieve 


economic  self-sufficiency  and  social  adjustment  within  the  shortest 
time  possible  following  their  arrival  in  the  United  States.  For  fiscal 
year  1996,  approximately  $417  million  was  available  to  serve  refu- 
gees through  five  different  programs.  One  is  the  cash  and  medical 
assistance  program;  the  second  one  is  the  employment  services  pro- 
gram. We  have  a  preventive  health  service  program,  the  voluntary 
agency  matching  grant  program,  and  the  targeted  assistance  grant 
program. 

In  1995,  we  began  sharpening  our  focus  on  newer  refugee  arriv- 
als, stressing  the  need  to  provide  refugee- specific,  culturally  and 
linguistically  appropriate  services.  Final  regulations  were  pub- 
lished which,  for  the  first  time,  directed  States  to  target  refugee- 
specific  employment  and  other  social  adjustment  services  funded  by 
our  social  services  and  targeted  assistance  programs  to  refugees 
and  entrants  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  5 
years.  As  a  result  of  this  change  in  direction,  major  funding  shifts 
have  occurred  in  the  program.  For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1996,  18 
counties  no  longer  qualify  for  targeted  assistance  funds,  while  15 
new  counties  will  receive  this  impact  aid. 

The  domestic  program  also  must  be  able  to  respond  quickly,  visi- 
bly, and  flexibly  in  providing  refugee-specific  services  in  response 
to  sudden  refugee  needs.  Our  new  discretionary  initiatives  in  pre- 
ferred communities  and  unanticipated  arrivals  grant  programs 
have  had  an  excellent  start.  These  initiatives  provide  timely  fund- 
ing to  public  and  private  providers  in  order  to  respond  to  unfore- 
seen refugee  impacts.  In  addition,  in  coordination  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  public  and  private  sectors,  we  have  begun 
a  review  of  refugee  placement  planning,  which  will  be  the  focus  of 
an  effort  to  improve  placement  decisions. 

At  the  State  and  local  level,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  activ- 
ity around  creating  alternative  programs  using  the  FishTWilson  au- 
thority. Under  this  authority,  we  develop  alternative  projects  which 
promote  early  employment  of  refugees.  It  provides  to  States,  vol- 
untary resettlement  agencies,  and  others,  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop innovative  approaches  for  the  provision  of  cash  and  medical 
assistance,  employment  services,  and  case  management.  Some 
projects  were  established  when  the  State  government  decided  not 
to  continue  administering  the  program,  such  as  in  Kentucky  and 
Nevada.  And  some  projects  are  being  established  as  refugee-specific 
alternatives  to  categorical  aid  programs,  such  as  AFDC. 

In  the  Kentucky  Fish/Wilson  project,  administered  by  Catholic 
Charities,  a  private  agency  is  running  the  refugee  program  for  the 
State.  Six  agencies  in  various  communities  throughout  Kentucky 
are  able  to  continue  the  vital  work  of  resettlement.  It  usually  takes 
less  than  70  days  to  find  employable  adult  refugees  a  job  at  above 
the  minimum  wage.  In  nearly  half  of  the  cases,  these  jobs  come 
with  benefits,  including  health  care. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Fish/Wilson  project,  services  are  provided 
largely  by  the  same  voluntary  agencies  which  resettle  the  refugee. 
During  the  first  year  of  implementation,  the  project  enrolled  1,142 
clients  and  placed  784  refugees  in  jobs.  The  average  cash  assist- 
ance utilization  rate  for  these  enrollees  was  4.28  months  per  case. 

The  very  first  Wilson/Fish  project  awarded  directly  to  a  private- 
sector  agency  went  to  a  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  affiliate  in  San 


Diego.  This  project  serves  USCC-sponsored  new  arrivals  and  pro- 
vides a  range  of  in-house  services  aimed  at  increasing  the  rate  of 
refugee  self-sufficiency  and  decreasing  the  average  length  of  time 
on  cash  assistance.  During  its  first  year  of  operation,  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  refugees  enrolled  became  self-sufficient  before  the 
end  of  12  months. 

I  hope  I  have  presented  to  this  committee  a  concise  overview  of 
some  of  the  changes  we  have  made  in  the  refugee  program  in  con- 
junction with  our  State  and  private-sector  partners,  along  with  the 
highlights  of  our  efforts  in  working  with  voluntary  agencies.  The 
opportunity  to  have  this  discussion  today  can  serve  as  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  the  reauthorization  process  next  year.  Along  with 
these  changes,  we  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  potential  impact  on 
refugees  of  major  legislative  changes  currently  under  consideration 
by  this  Congress,  as  well  as  the  impact  of  numerous  welfare  reform 
waivers  approved  by  this  administration. 

As  we  begin  the  reauthorization  process  for  fiscal  year  1998,  one 
other  point  is  critical  to  keep  in  mind.  Any  new  legislation  must 
be  flexible  and  responsive  to  refugee  admission  decisions  and  pro- 
vide integrated,  culturally  and  linguistically  appropriate  services  so 
refugees  can  become  economically  self-sufficient  as  soon  after  arriv- 
al as  possible. 

I'd  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Limon  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Lavinia  Limon,  Director,  Office  of  Refugee 
Resettlement,  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  discuss  the  role  of  private  organiza- 
tions in  refugee  resettlement.  As  the  Director  of  the  Ofiice  of  Refugee  Resettlement, 
I  am  responsible  for  administering  the  refugee  and  entrant  assistance  program. 
During  the  past  3  years  this  Administration  has  worked  closely  with  States  and  the 
private  sector  in  focusing  attention  on  the  goal  of  economic  self-sufficiency  and  social 
adjustment  as  soon  after  a  refugee's  arrival  in  the  United  States  as  possible.  I  would 
like  to  share  some  of  the  positive  changes  we  have  been  able  to  implement  in  order 
to  move  towards  achieving  this  goal  and  discuss  some  of  our  experiences  in  working 
with  private  organizations. 

BACKGROUND 

Since  1975,  over  2  million  refugees  have  been  resettled  in  the  United  States.  The 
major  goal  of  the  refugee  resettlement  program  is  to  provide  assistance  to  these  ref- 
ugees so  that  they  can  achieve  economic  self-sufficiency  and  social  adjustment  with- 
in the  shortest  time  possible  following  their  arrival  in  the  U.S.  For  FY  1996,  ap- 
proximately $417  million  was  available  to  serve  refugees  through  five  different  pro- 
grams: cash  and  medical  assistance,  employment  services,  preventive  health  serv- 
ices, the  voluntary  agency  matching  grant  program,  and  the  targeted  assistance 
grant  program. 

Cash  and  medical  assistance  is  available  to  those  needy  refugees  who  are  not  eli- 

S'ble  for  other  cash  or  medical  assistance  programs,  such  as  Aid  to  Families  with 
ependent  Children  (AFDC),  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI),  or  Medicaid  and 
who  arrive  in  the  U.S.  with  no  financial  resources.  This  refugee  assistance  is  paid 
entirely  from  federal  funds  and  is  available  only  for  8  months  following  arrival  in 
the  U.S. 

To  help  refugees  become  self-supporting  as  quickly  as  possible,  we  also  provide 
employment  services  funding  to  state  governments  and  private,  non-profit  agencies 
which  are  responsible  for  providing  services,  such  as  English  language  and  employ- 
ment training.  Refugees  receiving  cash  and  medical  assistance  are  required  to  be 
enrolled  in  employment  services  and  to  accept  offers  of  employment. 

In  addition,  in  fiscal  year  1996  funds  were  provided  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  monitor  overseas  medical  screening  for  U.S.  bound  refugees  and  to  provide  grants 
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to  state  public  health  departments  for  preventive  health  assessment  and  treatment 
services  to  refugees  for  protection  of  the  public  health  against  contagious  diseases. 

Under  the  Voluntary  Agency  Matching  Grant  Progran^  a^ncies  match  Federal 
funds  from  private  funds  or  in-kind  goods  and  services.  During  the  refugees'  first 
four  months  in  the  U.S.,  several  voluntary  resettlement  agencies  take  responsibility 
for  resettling  refugees  and  assisting  them  to  become  self-sufficient  through  private 
initiatives  without  recourse  to  public  cash  assistance. 

The  Targeted  Assistance  Grants  program  provides  additional  resources  to  commu- 
nities facing  extraordinary  resettlement  problems  because  of  a  high  concentration 
of  refugees  and  a  high  use  of  public  assistance  bv  the  resident  refugee  population. 
Special  efforts  are  directed  to  those  refugees  who  depend  upon  public  assistance. 

RECENT  CHANGES  IN  THE  PROGRAM 

In  1995,  we  began  sharpening  our  focus  on  newer  refugee  arrivals,  stressing  the 
need  to  provide  refugee-specific,  culturally  and  linguistically  appropriate  services. 
Final  regulations  were  puolished  which,  for  the  first  time,  directed  states  to  tareet 
refugee  specific  employment  and  other  social  adjustment  services  fiinded  by  our  So- 
cial Services  and  Targeted  Assistance  programs,  to  refugees  and  entrants  who  have 
been  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  five  years.  As  a  result  of  this  change  in  di- 
rection, major  funding  shifts  have  occurred  in  the  program.  For  example,  in  FY 
1996,  18  counties  no  longer  qualify  for  Targeted  Assistance  funds  while  15  new 
counties  will  receive  this  impact  aid. 

The  domestic  program  also  must  be  able  to  respond  quickly,  visibly,  and  flexibly 
in  providing  refugee-specific  services  in  response  to  sudden  refugee  needs.  Our  new 
discretionary  initiatives  in  Preferred  Communities  and  Unanticipated  Arrivals  grant 
programs  have  had  an  excellent  start.  These  initiatives  provide  timely  funding  to 
public  and  private  providers  in  order  to  respond  to  unforeseen  refugee  impacts.  In 
addition,  in  coordination  with  the  Department  of  State  and  the  public  ana  private 
sectors  we  have  begun  a  review  of  refugee  placement  planning  which  will  oe  the 
focus  of  an  effort  to  improve  placement  decisions. 

OTHER  INITIATIVES  INVOLVING  PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS 

At  the  State  and  local  level,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  activity  around  creating 
alternative  programs  using  the  "Fish/Wilson"  authority.  Under  this  authority,  we 
develop  alternative  projects  which  promote  early  employment  of  refugees. 

It  provides  to  States,  voluntary  resettlement  agencies,  and  others  the  opportunity 
to  develop  innovative  approaches  for  the  provision  of  cash  and  medical  assistance, 
employment  services  and  case  management.  Some  projects  were  established  when 
the  State  government  decided  not  to  continue  administering  the  program,  such  as 
in  Kentucky,  and  some  projects  are  being  established  as  refugee-specific  alternatives 
to  categorical  aid  programs,  such  as  AFDC. 

In  the  Kentucky  FishAVilson  project,  administered  by  Catholic  Charities,  a  pri- 
vate agency  is  running  the  refugee  program  for  the  state.  Six  agencies  in  various 
communities  throughout  Kentucky  are  able  to  continue  the  vital  work  of  resettle- 
ment. It  usually  takes  less  than  70  days  to  find  employable  adult  refugees  a  job  at 
above  minimum  wage.  In  nearly  half  of  the  cases,  tnese  jobs  come  with  benefits  in- 
cluding health  care. 

The  first  FishAVilson  project  awarded  directly  to  a  private  sector  agency  went  to 
a  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  (USCC)  affiliate  in  San  Diego.  This  project  serves  USCC 
sponsored  new  arrivals  and  provides  a  range  of  in-house  services  aimed  at  increas- 
ing the  rate  of  refugee  self-sufficiency  and  decreasing  the  average  length  of  time  on 
cash  assistance.  During  its  first  year  of  operation,  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  refu- 
gees enrolled  in  the  project  became  self-sufficient  before  the  end  of  the  12  months. 

I  hope  I  have  presented  to  this  committee  a  concise  overview  of  some  of  the 
changes  we  have  made  in  the  refugee  program  in  conjunction  with  our  State  and 
private  sector  partners,  along  with  the  highlights  of  our  efforts  in  working  with  vol- 
untary agencies.  The  opportunity  to  have  this  discussion  today  can  serve  as  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  tne  reauthorization  process  next  year.  Along  with  these 
changes,  we  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  potential  impact  on  refugees  of  major  legis- 
lative changes  currently  under  consideration  by  this  Congress,  as  well  as  the  impact 
of  the  numerous  welfare  reform  waivers  approved  by  this  Administration. 

As  we  begin  the  reauthorization  process  for  FY  1998,  one  other  point  is  critical 
to  keep  in  mind.  Any  new  legislation  must  be  flexible  and  responsive  to  refugee  ad- 
missions decisions  and  provide  integrated,  culturally  and  linguistically  appropriate 
services  so  refugees  can  become  economically  self-sufficient  as  soon  after  arrival  as 
possible. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 


Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Limon. 

Let  me  start  off  by  asking — we  looked  at  your  prepared  testi- 
mony and  you  have  some  compliments  to  direct  towards  the  private 
agency  pilot  programs.  Considering  that  those  have  been  successful 
and  considering  your  comments,  would  you  recommend  that  we  in- 
stitute or  approve  some  type  of  private  agency  resettlement  pro- 
gram of  the  kind  that  has  already  been  proposed  some  years  ago? 

Ms.  LiMON.  I  think  the  success  of  these  programs  has  been  in  a 
very  individual  way,  depending  on  what  the  community  resources 
are,  on  the  different  players,  and  on  their  ability  to  work  together 
successfully.  I  believe  that  the  idea  of  privatization  of  the  refugee 
program  does  need  a  lot  of  discussion.  There  are  a  lot  of  places 
where  this  might  work;  there  are  a  lot  of  places  where  we  might 
want  to  look  at  a  different  kind  of  system. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  it  worked  for  pilot  programs,  though,  why  wouldn't 
we  want  to  expand  the  number  of  pilot  programs? 

Ms.  Limon.  Why  would  we? 

Mr.  Smith.  Why  wouldn't  we? 

Ms.  Limon.  Why  wouldn't  we?  Well,  I  think  it's  important  to  re- 
alize that  Kentucky  is  not  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  what? 

Ms.  Limon.  That  Kentucky  is  not  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  no,  I  understand  that.  Don't  get  me  wrong.  I'm 
not  saying  one  pilot  program  fits  all;  I'm  just  saying,  if  they  work 
well  and  they  are  individual,  why  not  create  more  individual  pilot 
programs? 

Ms.  Limon.  We  at  ORR  have  been  encouraging  the  formation  of 
more  private  programs  under  the  Fish/Wilson  authority,  and  there 
are  discussions  right  now  for  New  York  City.  There  are  some  other 
areas  in  the  country  that  are  under  discussion  where  the  players 
inside  the  community  are  looking  at  options  and  we're  working 
with  them  on  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  How  do  we  get  to — the  fundamental  question  is,  of 
course,  how  do  we  prevent  or  how  do  we  discourage  refugees  from 
taking  what  might  be  called  inordinate  advantage  of  the  welfare 
programs?  And  it  seems,  as  you  know,  that  refugees  tend  to  go  on 
welfare  disproportionately  and  then,  what's  more  regrettable  than 
that,  stay  on  welfare  for  longer  than  a  lot  of  people  have  ever  pro- 
jected. What  can  we  do  to  break  that  kind  of  a  cycle? 

Ms.  Limon.  Our  latest  information  shows  that  within  a  5-year 
span  about  57  percent  of  refugees  are  economically  self-sufficient. 
Now  that  is  utilizing,  clearly,  the  current  AFDC  program  which,  by 
all  accounts,  will  no  longer  be  extant  in  a  few  months  or  in  a  year 
or  so.  We  believe  in  early  employment.  We  believe  that  the  experi- 
ence of  employment  is  a  positive  thing  for  refugees.  We  have  seen 
that  refugees  who  become  employed  earlier  do  better  over  the  long 
term  than  those  people  who  stay  on  aid  for  longer  periods  of  time. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  the  trend  good  or  bad?  Is  the  trend — at  least  up 
until  the  welfare  reform  bill  passed — is  the  trend  toward  refugees 
staying  longer  and  longer  on  welfare,  or  not? 

Ms.  Limon.  No,  it  is  exactly  the  opposite.  The  year  before  our 
data  was  51  percent;  now  it's  57  percent.  We're  seeing  that  more 
and  more  refugees  are  moving  into  employment.  The  trend  is  to- 
ward self-sufficiency.  Clearly,  the  idea  of  time-limited  welfare  and 
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the  push  towards  early  employment  would  move  more  refugees  into 
employment  earlier. 

Mr.  Smith.  One  last  question:  what  is  the  total  amount  of — we 
tend  to  say  "Government  funds,"  but,  of  course,  it's  really  taxpayer 
funds  that  are  spent  on  refugee  resettlement  programs.  In  other 
words,  what  is  the  budget  of  your  Office  as  well  as  the  budget  of 
supporting  offices? 

Ms.  LiMON.  Our  Office's  budget  this  year  is  $417  million.  That 
includes  all  of  the  different  services,  not  just  the  cash,  and  medical 
for  those  people  not  eligible  for  AFDC,  SSI,  and  Medicaid.  I'm 
afraid  I  don't  have  the  Department  of  State's  budget  with  me.  We 
can  get  that  to  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  Could  you  guess,  just  roughly? 

Ms.  LiMON.  I  would  hate  to  guess  at  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  Give  me  an  order  of  magnitude. 

Ms.  Limon.  I  think  it's  about  $50  million,  but  I  could  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Smith.  Fifty  million  dollars?  Something  like  that? 

More  like  $200  million,  or  something  like  that? 

Ms.  LiMON.  Any  other  guesses? 

Mr.  Smith.  Any  other  offers? 

Ms.  Limon.  Is  State  here? 

Mr.  Fredriksson.  Sixty  million  dollars  to  $70  million. 

Ms.  Limon.  Sixty  million  dollars  to  $70  million. 

Mr.  Smith.  OK.  I'm  just  curious.  So,  the  rough  figure  for  what 
the  Government  spends  to  resettle  refugees  would  be  about  $700 
million? 

Ms.  Limon.  Seven  hundred  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  add  all  of  that  up? 

Ms.  Limon.  About  $480  million  for  us  and  State. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  thought  it  was  $417  million  plus  $200  million  plus 
$70  milhon. 

Ms.  Limon.  That's  the  overseas.  So  you  were  saying  $70  million 
for  R&P  domestically?  So  that's  $417  million  and  $70  million,  so 
$487  million. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  you're  going  from  the  $200  million  to  the  $70  mil- 
lion— roughly  $500  million.  Is  that  the  total  amount  spent  by  the 
Government?  That  doesn't  include  welfare  payments;  it  just  counts 
for  overseeing  the  program? 

Ms.  Limon.  It  does  not  include  the  States'  share  of  AFDC  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  $500  million  also  does  not  count,  or  does  count, 
Federal  welfare  payments? 

Ms.  Limon.  It  does  not  include  the  Federal  AFDC  payments. 

Mr.  Smith.  Right,  that's  what  I  thought.  So  just  talking  about 
administering  the  program  is  at  about  $500  million. 

Ms.  Limon.  Right,  and  providing  cash  and  medical  to  those  refu- 
gees. 

Mr.  Smith.  OK.  I  don't  have  it  in  front  of  me  now,  but  I  remem- 
ber in  years  past  figuring  out  that,  I  believe,  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  and  welfare  and  other  payments  end  up,  I  think,  paying 
something  on  the  order  of  maybe  $7,000,  $8,000,  or  $9,000  per  refu- 
gee per  year.  Is  that  not — we'll  get  to  that  in  a  minute,  but  do  you 
have  any  idea  of  what  we  are  paying  on  the  average  per  refugee? 
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Ms.  LiMON.  Our  figures  for  our  budget,  of  course,  are  less,  and 
the  figures  that  have  been  bandied  around  for  years  are  somewhere 
between  $3,500  and  $7,000  per  refugee. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  shouldn't  we  be  able  to  figure  out  exactly  what 
it  is? 

Ms.  LiMON.  Yes,  we  should  be  able  to. 

Mr.  Smith.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  and  $7,000 
doesn't  sound  like  the  Government  knows  where  the  money  is 
going. 

Ms.  LiMON.  Well,  no,  we  can  figure  that  out  and  we  can  give  it 
to  you.  The  problem  is  that  we  would  have  to  go  and  figure  out 
what  each  benefit  level  for  each  State  is  and  how  much.  One  of  our 
problems  is  that  the  refugee  program  no  longer  reimburses  the 
States  for  the  AFDC  portion  so  we  cannot  require  that  they  report 
to  us  on  the  timefi*ame  of  how  long  refugees  are  staying  on  aid  and 
how  much  they're  spending  on  that  aid.  So,  it  becomes  an  educated 
guess  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Smith.  I'm  just  trying  to  figure  out  what  the  total  cost  is, 
and  I  don't  want  to  be  consumed  by  the  cost,  but  it  seems  to  me 
the  Government  is  probably  spending,  when  you  count  AFDC, 
other  welfare  costs,  and  costs  of  administration,  isn't  the  Federal 
Government  spending  awfully  close  to  $2  billion  a  year  on  refu- 
gees? 

Ms.  LiMON.  I'd  have  to  get  back  to  you  on  that;  $2  billion  seems 
awfully  high  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'll  get  back  to  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  know  that  pretty  easily 
or  be  able  to  find  out  pretty  easily. 

Ms.  LiMON.  We'll  get  back  to  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  could  get  back  to  me  while  the  other  panelists 
are  testifying,  I'd  appreciate  that  as  well. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Estimated  FY  1996  Federal  Domestic  Refugee  Resettlement  Costs 

Refugee  and  Entrant  Assistance:  $417.0  million 
(Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement) 

AFDC  (Federal  share)  $51.5  million 

Medicaid  (Federal  share)  $75.0  million 

Reception  and  Placement  $63.0  million 
(Department  of  State) 

TOTAL  ESTIMATED  FEDERAL  FY  1996  COSTS:  $606.5  million 


Estimated  FY  1996  Federal  Per  Capita  Refugee  Cost 

For  A  Refugee  Cash  and  Medical  Assistance 

(RCA/RMA)  Recipient:    $6,300 

For  An  AFDC/Medicaid  Refugee  Recipient :      $3 , 970 

The  estimated  costs  for  AFDC,  Medicaid,  and  associated 
administrative  costs  are  based  on  90,000  refugee  admissions  and 
22,500  Cuban/Haitian  entrant  arrivals  projected  for  FY  1996.   The 
estimated  costs  for  AFDC  and  Medicaid  are  based  on  refugee 
participation  rates  that  are  derived  from  historical 
participation  data  for  calendar  year  1988,  the  last  year  for 
which  ORR  had  AFDC  and  Medicaid  participation  data.   The  AFDC 
participation  rate  for  refugees  was  an  estimated  35  percent.   The 
Medicaid  participation  rate  was  estimated  at  38  percent. 
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Mr.  Smith.  OK,  any  other  questions?  Mr.  Bryant,  you're  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Let  me  thank  you  for  coming  before 
us.  We  all  recognize  ourselves  for  showing  up,  but  let  me  also  rec- 
ognize all  of  the  people  in  the  audience  who  also  got  up  to  be  here 
at  8  o'clock. 

In  your  statement  you  indicate  that  there  is  some  major  legisla- 
tion that  we  are  looking  at  that  would  impact  the  situation  with 
aid  to  the  refugees.  Obviously,  the  welfare  bill  that  came  out  yes- 
terday that  the  President  has  indicated  he  will  sign  is  one  of  those. 
What  other  pieces  of  legislation — and  what  would  be  your  best  view 
on  how  these  would  affect,  I  guess,  the  handling  of  the  refugees 
and  what  we're  talking  about  today  in  terms  of  perhaps  handing 
over  more  of  those  responsibilities  to  private  agencies? 

Ms.  Lemon.  Well,  clearly,  the  major  piece  of  legislation  that 
would  have  an  impact  is  the  welfare  bill,  and  one  of  the  impacts 
we  know  about  that  is  that  refugees  who  have  been  here  more  than 
5  years  would  then,  therefore,  become  not  eligible  for  AFDC  or  SSI 
or  food  stamps  or  a  range  of  programs,  unless  and  until  they  be- 
come citizens.  One  of  our  concerns  with  that  is  that  refugees  are 
not  eligible  to  become  citizens  until  they've  resided  in  this  country 
for  5  years.  Upon  that  date  they  file  for  citizenship,  and  it  depends 
on  wnere  they  live;  it  could  be  anywhere  from  2  months  to  9 
months  before  that  citizenship  was  granted.  In  that  interim  period, 
those  refugees — particularly  those  on  SSI — would  be  without  any 
assistance  whatsoever. 

The  immigration  bill  also  has  some  effects,  on  other  benefits  to 
refugees.  We  were  looking  at  the  Workforce  Development  Act — in 
terms  of  the  one-stop  shopping  for  all  employment  services — and 
our  fear  with  that  bill  was  that  refugees  and  those  people  who 
don't  speak  English  would  not  be  at  the  front  of  the  line  but,  rath- 
er, at  the  back  of  the  line  for  services.  That  is  true  for  most  main- 
stream programs.  If  you're  a  provider  of  those  services  and  you 
have  lots  of  people  to  serve,  you  serve  those  people  that  are  easiest 
to  serve  first,  and  people  without  English  skills  are  usually  not  at 
the  front  of  that  line,  whereas,  in  the  refugee-specific  programs, 
we're  used  to  working  with  people  without  English  skills,  and  we 
—don't  consider  that  a  handicap  to  their  moving  forward. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  In  terms  of  the  hearing  today,  it 
seems  that  there  would  be  even  more  need  to  move  refugees  into 
work  quicker.  And,  in  terms  of  that  in  the  hearing  today  that  we're 
talking  about — again,  shifting  more  of  this  over  to  private  agencies, 
what  is  your  feel  on  that?  I  guess  I'm  asking  maybe  another  opin- 
ion on  your  view  or  comparison  between  what  you  do  and  private 
agencies  do  in  terms  of  perhaps  being  able  to  do  it  quicker  or  bet- 
ter? 

Ms.  LiMON.  You  know,  it  really  varies  a  lot.  There  are  some  State 
systems  in  this  country  that  are  very  good  at  moving  refugees  into 
employment  and  other  State  systems  which  are  not  really  very 
good  at  all.  And  the  private  initiatives  that  we  have  vary  a  lot, 
also,  but  we  do  think  this  deserves  a  really  good  discussion  and 
that  there's  merit  to  the  concept. 

There  are  clearly  some  issues  which  would  be  problematic,  and 
one  of  those  is  medical  coverage.  Many  refugees  arrive  in  this  coun- 
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try,  with  some  significant  medical  problems,  and  without  some 
medical  coverage  and  screening  there  could  be  a  lot  of  difficulties 
with  that.  So  that  is  one  issue.  And  then  a  lot  of  the  families  arrive 
with  many  children,  and  it's  not  terribly  unusual  for  someone  to 
have  six  or  eight  children.  And  you'll  have  a  situation  where,  even 
if  both  parents  work,  they  would  not  be  able  to  support  those  chil- 
dren for  some  period  of  time.  So  some  longer-term  assistance  would 
clearly  be  needed.  And  also,  of  course,  there  are  the  older  refugees 
that  we  have  and  their  ability  to  get  on  SSI.  We  do  bring  refugees 
who  are  over  65  and  who  have  been  through  a  lot  of  trauma. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bryant. 

Ms.  Limon,  I  think  those  are  all  the  questions  we  have  for  you; 
if  you  could  get  back  to  me  on  the  figures  I  asked  you  about. 

Ms.  Limon.  I  sure  will.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Smith.  We'll  welcome  our  third  and  last  panel,  and  if  they 
would  come  forward  and  take  their  places — Chris  Gersten  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Jewish  and  Christian  Values  and  was  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  in  1993  when  the  private  ref- 
ugee resettlement  program  was  proposed.  Dr.  Edwin  Silverman  is 
State  coordinator  of  the  refugee  resettlement  program  at  the  Illi- 
nois Department  of  Public  Aid.  Ralston  Deffenbaugh  is  executive 
director  of  the  Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Service,  and  Fa- 
ther Patrick  Delahanty  is  director  of  Migration  and  Refugee  Serv- 
ices for  Catholic  Charities  in  the  archdiocese  of  Louisville,  KY.  He 
is  presently  running  a  Wilson/Fish  private  agency  demonstration 
project  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Deffenbaugh,  on  your  way  to  taking  your  seat,  do  you  have 
any  relatives  close  to  San  Antonio,  TX? 

Mr.  Deffenbaugh.  No,  but  I'd  love  to  learn  about  some. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  a  good,  good  friend  whose  nickname  is 
"Defify" — he  goes  by  Deffy  Deffenbaugh — and  the  reason  I  say  he's 
a  close  friend  is  because  he  regularly  writes  letters  to  the  editor 
supporting  me.  And  I  was  going  to  give  you  full  faith  and  credit 
if  he  was  a  relative,  but  if  he's  not,  you  may  have  to  suffer  the  con- 
sequences. 

Mr.  Deffenbaugh.  Unfortunately,  my  grandparents  grew  up  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Mr.  Smith.  OK  We  welcome  all  members  of  the  panel,  and,  let's 
see,  is  there  any  particular  order?  We'll  start  from  the  right  with 
Mr.  Gersten. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHRIS  GERSTEN,  DIRECTOR,  CENTER  FOR 
JEWISH  AND  CHRISTIAN  VALUES 

Mr.  Gersten.  Mr.  Chairman,  it's  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  with 
you  here  today. 

I  was  Director  of  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  from  1989 
to  1993.  The  issue  which  the  subcommittee  is  addressing  here 
today  was  the  most  important  issue  to  me  in  my  tenure  as  director. 
I  fully  endorse  the  concept  of  transferring  responsibility  for  reset- 
tling refugees  in  their  first  year  from  State  and  local  governments 
to  private,  voluntary  agencies.  Eleven  years  of  experiments  with 
the  Wilson/Fish  amendments  have  taught  us  at  least  two  things. 
First,  that  the  voluntary  agencies  can  do  a  far  better  job  than  local 
government  in  resettling  refugees,  and,  second,  using  the  Wilson/ 
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Fish  amendment  process  is  not  the  way  to  continue  to  expand  the 
role  of  the  private  voluntary  agencies.  It  simply  takes  too  long  to 
set  up  a  new  Wilson/Fish  project. 

Under  my  watch,  ORR  nelped  set  up  the  San  Diego  Wilson/Fish 
project,  which  has  been  deemed  extremely  successful.  But  it  took 
over  4  years  to  get  that  small  program  online.  Today,  ORR  is  seek- 
ing to  create  a  Wilson/Fish  for  New  York  State.  Through  no  fault 
of  ORR's,  this  process  has  taken  over  2  years,  and  the  program  has 
not  been  finalized  yet.  It  is  simply  too  complicated;  there  are  too 
many  pitfalls  for  this  to  be  a  practical  way  to  continue  to  expand 
the  role  of  the  private  sector.  Now  is  the  time  to  shift  the  entire 
program.  The  number  of  refugees  coming  in  is  shrinking  and  will 
probably  continue  to  shrink  over  the  next  several  years. 

With  the  welfare  reform  that  the  President  has  promised  to  sign, 
the  Washington  Post  today  reports  that  45,000  refugees  will  be 
taken  off  of  SSI.  The  voluntary  agencies  need  to  be  strengthened 
to  help  take  care  of  this  additional  responsibility.  The  additional 
resources  that  would  come  from  a  private  resettlement  program 
would  add  additional  staff  and  additional  programs,  freeing  up  re- 
sources that  the  voluntary  agencies  could  use  to  help  take  care  of 
the  refugees  that  are  going  to  be  taken  off  of  SSI. 

My  suggestion  is  to  give  the  voluntary  agencies  all  of  the  refugee 
cash  assistance,  the  matching  grant  resources,  and  social  services 
funds.  I  believe  Congress  would  make  a  big  mistake  if  the  vol- 
untary agencies  were  given  the  refugee  cash  assistance  and  match- 
ing grant  funds  without  the  social  service  money.  Social  service 
funds  are  needed  if  the  voluntary  agencies  are  to  have  the  re- 
sources for  the  intensive  case  management  and  job  services  needed 
to  get  refugees  jobs  early. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  ORR  continue  to  require  the  voluntary 
agencies  to  bring  some  private  resources  to  the  table.  The  current 
matching  grant  program  has  worked  extremely  well,  requiring  the 
volags  to  match,  or  come  close  to  matching.  Federal  dollars.  I 
wouldn't  recommend  that  a  match  continue  to  be  required  if  the 
program  is  expanded  to  12  months,  but  the  private  resources  that 
are  brought  to  the  table  now  should  continue  to  come  into  play. 

Finally,  voluntary  agencies  should  be  given  maximum  flexibility 
by  Orr  when  the  new  program  is  designed.  I  assume  that  the 
volags  will  front-end  load  many  job  services;  that  is,  provide  very 
intensive  services  immediately  to  refugees  upon  their  arrival,  in 
this  way  getting  many  refugees  jobs  very  quickly.  Some  refugees, 
however,  will  continue  to  require  longer  periods  of  times  before 
they  are  ready  to  work.  Some  will  not  oe  ready  in  12  months,  but 
may  be  ready  in  13,  14,  or  15  months.  The  volags  should  be  encour- 
aged to  continue  to  help  those  refugees  for  the  few  extra  months. 
In  this  way,  many  additional  refugees  will  be  able  to  stay  out  of 
the  welfare  system  and  will  gain  employment. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gersten  follows:] 

Prepared  STATEME^^^  of  Chris  Gersten,  Director,  Center  for  Jewish  and 

Christian  Values 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  here  with 
you  today.  I  am  Chris  Gersten,  former  Director  of  the  Omce  of  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  from  October  1989  until 
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January,  1993.  My  top  priority  as  the  ORR  Director  was  to  support  programs  de- 
signed to  help  refugees  achieve  economic  self  sufficiency  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
arrival  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  welfare  dependency  among  refugees,  particularly  in  the 
states  with  the  highest  AFDC  payments.  Refugee  cash  assistance  is  pegged  to  a 
state's  AFDC  payment  level  so  the  states  with  the  highest  AFDC  payments  also 
have  the  highest  Refugee  Cash  Assistance.  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Min- 
nesota, Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin  are  among  the  states  with  the  highest  AFDC 
payments.  Refugees  are  aware  of  which  states  provide  the  hi^est  payments  and 
nave  tended  to  cong^iegate  in  these  states.  After  the  Refugee  Act  was  passed  in 
1980,  small  communities  formed  in  these  states.  Refugees  then  had  two  reasons  to 
resettle  in  these  states.  First,  they  had  relatives  and  a  support  network,  and  second, 
cash  payments  were  high,  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  I  recall  talking  to  a 
refugee  in  a  camp  in  Inailana  in  1990.  When  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  he 
wanted  to  resettle  when  he  got  to  America,  he  ouickly  replied.  "California."  I  asked 
why.  He  responded:  "because  the  monev  is  good."  Even  in  refiigee  camps  overseas, 
refugees  are  aware  of  the  states  with  high  welfare  payments.  Refugees  who  go  to 
low  welfare  payment  states  like  those  throughout  the  South  usually  plan  to  work 
immediately.  Triey  could  not  support  a  family  on  the  level  of  welfare  available  in 
most  southern  stated.  Refugees  who  go  to  the  high  welfare  states  plan  to  work  even- 
tually. But  some  clearly  come  with  the  knowledge  that  they  can  get  welfare  pay- 
ments which  will  a?low  them  to  take  their  time,  get  credentials,  learn  English  and 
get  settled  in  before  they  are  reouired  to  accept  work.  And  many  refugees  in  these 
states  work  under  the  table  in  tne  cash  economy  while  receiving  government  cash 
assistance. 

In  1985  Congress  created  the  Wilson/Fish  Amendment  to  the  Refugee  Act  allow- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  redirect  refu- 
gee resources  that  would  normally  have  gone  to  state  and  local  governments  to  pri- 
vate agencies,  or  a  consortium  of  private  and  government  agencies.  The  Amendment 
encouraged  ORR  to  work  with  private  voluntary  agencies  to  design  pilot  programs 
to  replace  local  government  in  administering  cash  assistance  and  various  job  serv- 
ices to  refugees.  The  Wilson/Fish  demonstration  projects  have  an  impressive  record. 
In  San  Diego,  a  pilot  program  was  established  in  1990  by  the  local  affiliate  of  U.S. 
Catholic  Charities,  composed  of  a  group  of  more  than  1,300  refugees.  Between  1990 
and  1994,  sixty  four  percent  of  those  refugees  gained  employment  and  are  ofT  wel- 
fare. Of  those  refugees  resettled  by  the  county  government,  less  than  one  quarter 
have  become  self-sufficient. 

A  Chicago  project  established  for  Southeast  Asians  and  East  Europeans  has  prov- 
en even  more  successful.  Of  the  1,000  adults  in  the  program,  only  two  percent  were 
receiving  public  assistance  after  a  year,  compared  to  forty  percent  of  tnose  who  re- 
mained in  the  state-administered  welfare  program. 

Why  are  private  agencies  better  at  getting  refugees  self-sufficient?  One  answer  is 
that  they  expect  more  from  their  clients.  Bob  Mosier,  executive  director  of  Catholic 
Charities'  San  Diego  office,  said:  "Once  people  are  socialized  to  a  welfare  state  of 
mind,  getting  them  ofT  is  very  difficult.  Some  people  make  a  lot  of  excuses  for  why 
they  can't  take  a  job.  But  we  challenge  the  excuses  and  have  found  that  100  percent 
of  our  clientele  accept  our  decision  when  they  know  that  we  won't  play  games." 

The  private  voluntary  agencies  and  their  staff  believe  that  refugees  should  seek 
employment  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  knowing  that  the  longer  a  refugee  remains 
dependent,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  break  out  of  that  role.  In  my  three  years  as 
Director  of  ORR,  I  found  that  many  government  refugee  directors  do  not  share  that 
perspective.  Instead,  many  feel  that  refugees  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  welfare 
until  they  attain  the  kindf  of  credentials  that  would  allow  them  to  compete  for  mid- 
dle-class jobs — a  process  that  often  takes  years. 

Research  commissioned  by  ORR  has  demonstrated  that  refugees  who  do  not  find 
jobs  within  one  year  after  arrival  remain  on  welfare  indefinitely.  One  California 
study  found  that  refugees  who  were  not  working  within  one  year  had  only  a  five 
percent  chance  of  being  employed  after  five  years. 

Not  all  the  fault  lies  with  local  government.  The  federal  government  expects  more 
from  the  private  sector  and  consequently  pushes  them  to  perform.  Under  the  cur- 
rent system,  if  a  local  government  agency  Fails  to  get  clients  ofT  of  welfare  and  into 
employment,  the  federal  government  does  nothing.  Private  agencies  are  required  to 
get  a  minimum  number  of  clients  off  welfare  within  a  set  time  period.  If  they  fail, 
the  government  can  take  a  variety  of  actions,  including  reducing  the  size  and  fund- 
ing of  the  private  program,  or  ending  it  altogether. 

Private  institutions  also  have  much  smaller  bureaucracies  handling  their  case- 
load, with  lower  overhead  and  a  better  social  worker-to-client  ratio.  Delivery  of  all 
services  is  centralized  in  one  agency.  The  same  caseworker  who  hands  the  client  the 
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check  also  works  on  job  placement  and  training.  This  structure  provides  the  case- 
worker with  much  more  authority  to  get  the  job  done. 

By  early  1992,  ORR  had  seven  years  of  experience  with  the  Wilson/Fish  pilot  pro- 

Eams.  The  evidence  clearly  indicated  that  the  voluntary  agencies  could  do  a  much 
tter  job  getting  refugees  off  welfare  and  into  jobs  than  local  government.  As  the 
ORR  Director,  I  attempted  to  implement  a  program  which  womd  give  the  private 
voluntary  agencies  responsibility  for  all  refugee  cash  and  job  services.  This  program 
was  called  the  Private  Resettlement  Program,  or  PRP. 

The  voluntary  agencies  and  ORR  worked  for  an  entire  year  to  secure  Congres- 
sional approval  of  the  plan.  Finally,  in  the  waning  hours  of  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion, Congress  approved  the  proposal.  But  the  state  refugee  coordinators  sued  HHS 
in  the  9th  Federal  Circuit  Court  and  had  the  plan  halted  on  the  technicality  that 
HHS  had  violated  the  Administrative  Practices  Act.  The  new  leadership  in  HHS 
was  unwilling  to  continue  to  struggle  with  the  state  reliigee  offices  and  decided  not 
to  challenge  tne  Court  ruling. 

But  even  though  ORR  did  not  pursue  the  national  PRP,  the  Agency  has  continued 
to  seek  to  expand  the  role  of  private  agencies.  An  effort  has  been  under  way  for 
three  years  to  implement  a  Wilson/Fish  project  for  New  York  state.  But  the  New 
York  effort  demonstrates  the  unfeasibility  of  continuing  to  try  to  expand  the  role 
of  the  private  sector  through  the  Wilson/Fish  route.  Each  effort  to  implement  a  Wil- 
son/Fish project  takes  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  hours  of  staff  time.  State  and 
local  government  officials  can  slow  down  the  process  or  even  kill  it  if  they  so  choose, 
just  as  they  were  able  to  kill  the  PRP  in  1993. 

A  pilot  program  is  designed  to  test  an  idea.  The  Wilson/Fish  Amendment  was  de- 
signed to  test  the  proposition  that  private  voluntary  agencies  could  do  a  better  job 
than  state  and  local  government  getting  refugees  off  welfare.  That  proposition  has 
been  tested  and  the  hypothesis  has  proven  to  be  correct.  Private  agencies  do  a  much 
better  job.  There  is  a  ten  year  record  to  prove  it.  Now  it  is  time  to  move  ahead  and 
turn  the  entire  refugee  resettlement  program  over  to  private  voluntary  OT*ganiza- 
tions. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  endorse  the  thrust  of  the  Amendment  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  introduced  by  Congressman  Obey.  I  fully  support 
the  effort  to  transfer  responsibility  for  providing  cash  and  job  services  to  refugees 
to  private  voluntary  agencies.  I  believe  that  the  intent  of  the  Amendment  is  to  put 
all  the  money  which  has  been  provided  through  the  matching  grant  program,  refu- 
gee cash  assistance,  and  job  services  under  one  roof.  This  would  provide  the  volags 
with  the  resources  needed  to  provide  for  increased  case  management  referred  to  in 
the  Amendment.  Strengthening  case  management,  along  with  front-end  loading  of 
services,  will  be  quite  helpful  getting  refugees  employed  quickly. 

It  is  important  that  the  funds  earmarked  for  job  services  for  refugees  through  the 
Social  Services  account  be  added  to  the  total  amount  provided  to  the  volags.  It 
makes  little  sense  to  transfer  the  refugee  cash  assistance  to  the  volags  without  ap- 

f)ropriate  funding  for  job  services.  The  volags  need  the  additional  social  services 
iinding  in  order  to  provide  intensive  up-front  case  management,  language  training, 
job  training  and  job  development.  It  would  be  counter-productive  to  continue  to  fund 
this  program  through  the  state  governments. 

I  fully  support  the  provision  which  prohibits  refugees  from  accessing  any  federal 
or  state  program  of  cash  assistance  during  the  first  twelve  months  in  the  country. 
After  the  first  twelve  months,  most  of  the  refugees  will  be  employed.  Some  of  those 
who  are  not  employed  may  be  eligible  for  whatever  welfare  program  is  available. 
We  can  presume  that  the  federal  AFDC  program  will  be  block -granted  to  the  states 
within  a  year.  In  all  likelihood,  there  will  be  no  federal  welfare  program.  Each  state 
will  need  to  decide  for  itself  how  its  welfare  system  will  provide  lor  refugees. 

This  legislation  should  not  attempt  to  deal  with  that  issue.  The  twelve  month  vol- 
untary agency  program  outlined  in  the  Obey  legislation  is  the  best  approach  I  have 
seen  for  improving  the  way  refugees  receive  services.  I  strongly  urge  the  Committee 
to  support  tne  approach  outlineain  the  Obey  Amendment. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gersten. 
Dr.  Silverman. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWIN  B.  SILVERMAN,  STATE  REFUGEE 
COORDINATOR,  ILLINOIS  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  AID 

Mr.  Silverman.  Mr.  Chairman,  honorable  committee  members, 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  allowing  me  to  share  my  observa- 
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tions  with  you.  I've  given  you  my  detailed  comments  for  the  record 
and  look  forward  to  your  questions. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  Refugee  Act  is  fundamentallv 
sound.  One,  it  has  permitted  flexibility,  flexibility,  I  might  add, 
that  has  led  to  refugee  services  being  on  the  cutting  edge  of  human 
services  reform.  We  have  developed  all  kinds  of  technologies  in 
education,  health  care,  and  employment  services  that  are  now 
being  adopted  by  mainstream  programming.  Two,  it  has  recognized 
from  the  outset  that  effective  refugee  resettlement  involves  a  whole 
variety  of  players,  all  of  whom  are  important:  the  State  Depart- 
ment, HHS,  the  State,  the  local  governments,  as  well  as  the  private 
sector. 

In  Illinois,  our  success  has  largely  been  due  to  a  very  dynamic 
partnership  with  the  private  sector,  and  we  have  from  the  very  be- 
ginning provided  substantial  support  to  the  volags,  recognizing  that 
they  have  a  long-term  responsibility  for  the  people  that  they  bring 
in  and  resettle.  And,  in  fact,  the  volags  in  Illinois  are  responsible 
for  their  refugees  for  a  2-year  period.  Refugee  resettlement  is  a 
time-taking  process.  It  varies  from  refugee  to  refugee,  from  refugee 
ethnicity  to  refugee  ethnicity;  it  varies  according  to  community. 

In  short,  one  size  does  not  fit  all,  and  I  think  the  danger  of  man- 
dating privatization  across  the  country  is  that  it  fails  to  recognize 
that  not  all  States  or  localities  have  the  same  factors  at  play,  given 
the  labor  market,  et  cetera.  Not  all  volags  at  the  local  level  nave 
the  same  capacity  for,  say,  administering  cash  assistance  or  em- 
ployment services  for  that  matter. 

We  were  one  of  the  first  States  to  experiment  with  privatized  dis- 
tribution of  cash  assistance;  it  goes  back  to  1983-1984.  It  was  a 
very  expensive  program.  We  had  ideal  conditions,  and  what  we 
found  is  that  entered  employment  did  not  measurably  increase.  By 
comparison,  let  me  say  that  under  the  Chicago  Resettlement  Dem- 
onstration Project  the  average  cost  per  job  placement  was  $3,645, 
as  I  recall.  By  contrast,  in  1995,  our  systemwide  job  placement 
cost,  considering  the  whole  variety  of  services,  including  health 
care  and  mental  health  care,  was  a  little  over  $1,700  per  job  place- 
ment. So  CRDP  was  double  the  cost. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  we  urge  a  very  cautious  pace  in  reconsid- 
ering the  Refugee  Act.  We  do  believe  that  it  was  successful  on  the 
one  hand;  on  the  other,  we  do  have  welfare  reform,  Medicaid  re- 
form, immigration  reform,  all  before  us.  We  have  a  new  configura- 
tion of  social  services — block  grants — we  need  to  know  how  refu- 
gees are  going  to  be  impacted  by  all  of  the  reform  legislation  before 
we  can  really  adjust  the  Refugee  Act  to  interface  effectively  with 
that.  Finally,  let  me  emphasize  that  refugee  resettlement  takes 
place  at  the  local  level,  and  I  think  that  the  local  voluntary  agen- 
cies need  to  be  consulted  and  involved  in  any  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Silverman  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Edwin  B.  Silverman,  State  Refugee  Coordinator, 
Illinois  Department  of  P*ubuc  Aid 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share 
my  observations  as  you  approach  reconsideration  of  the  Refugee  Act. 
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By  our  calculations,  the  State  of  Illinois  has  resettled  more  than  90,000  refugees 
since  1975,  the  fifth  largest  concentration  in  the  nation.  They  have  made  singular 
economic  and  cultural  contributions.  In  1994,  Dlinois  refugees  paid  an  estimated 
$222  million  in  taxes;  $161  million  went  to  the  federal  government.  In  contrast, 
ORR/DHHS  provided  the  State  approximately  $12  million  for  the  costs  of  social 
services,  cash  and  medical  assistance. 

The  Illinois  Refugee  Social  Services  Consortium  has  a  distinguished  record  of 
expediting  refugee  self-sufficiency  and  social  self-reliance  throu^  comprehensive, 
community -based,  multicultural  service  delivery.  Deep  support  from  the  Governor's 
Office,  the  Department  of  Public  Aid,  the  education  system,  health  care  agencies, 
and  the  private  sector,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  motivation  of  refugees  them- 
selves, has  made  the  system  work.  Every  dollar  of  refugee  social  services  expended 
in  FY  '95  resulted  in  $3.08  in  welfare  avoidance. 
A  number  of  design  principles  are  fundamental  to  the  Illinois  program: 

We  recognize  that  resettlement  is  a  process,  not  an  event.  The  36-month  time 
frame  estaolished  by  the  Refugee  Act,  or  at  minimum  24  months,  is  a  realistic 
period  of  adjustment,  insofar  as  refugees  require  4  to  5  job  placements  before 
reaching  relatively  stable  economic  self-sufficiency. 

Resettlement  takes  place  at  the  local  level.  We  recognize  that  the  resources 
available  to  facilitate  effective  resettlement  differ  from  community  to  commu- 
nity, within  our  state  as  well  as  nationwide. 

The  private  sector  is  critical  to  effective  resettlement.  Our  religious  conmiu- 
nities  have  provided  millions  of  dollars  in  monetary  and  material  contributions, 
as  well  as  countless  hours  of  volunteerism,  without  which  our  accomplishments 
would  not  have  been  possible. 

The  local  voluntary  agencies  (volags)  play  a  critical  role  as  both  a  bridge  be- 
tween government  and  the  broad  private  sector,  and  as  the  initial  resource  in 
the  Reception  and  Placement  (R&P)  of  refugees.  We  have  recognized  the  insuffi- 
ciency oithe  R&P  grant  from  the  Department  of  State  to  provide  adequate  local 
volag  staffing  for  time  intensive  responsibilities,  and  have  endeavored  to  build 
a  seamless  continuum  of  services  from  initial  reception  through  longer  term 
needs  by  providing  support  to  the  local  volags  through  ORR/DHHS  funding.  Our 
major  volags  have  24  months  of  service  responsibility  for  those  they  resettle; 
their  reimbursement  is  tied  to  numbers  of  new  arrivals  and  performance  in  job 
placement. 

The  Illinois  Program  promotes  holistic  service  delivery  beginning  with  family- 
focused  case  management.  In  this  regard,  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid 
(IDPA)  has  been  able  to  leverage  education,  health,  and  mental  health  re- 
sources, as  well  as  corporate  and  foundation  support,  to  address  the  broad 
range  of  refugee  needs  in  adjusting  to  life  in  America. 

The  Illinois  Program  stresses  up  front  the  refugee's  responsibility  for  seeking 
employment.  The  emphasis  is  sustained  by  close  cooperation  between  the  refu- 
gee-specific service  providers  and  the  IDPA  local  offices  that  provide  transi- 
tional cash  assistance  for  the  unemployed  refugee. 
Given  our  experience,  we  support  the  fundamental  integrity  of  the  Refugee  Act. 
It  provides  the  flexibility  that  is  required  for  effective  resettlement,  and  it  estab- 
lishes the  need  for  an  appropriate  balance  of  public  and  private  participation.  The 
coordination  of  federal,  state,  and  local  government  resources  with  private  sector  ef- 
forts is  essential. 

PRIVATIZATION 

From  time  to  time  over  the  p«ist  twenty  years,  policy  makers  have  revisited  the 
concept  of  privatizing  refugee  resettlement.  Although  the  State  of  Illinois  has  been 
a  long  term  advocate  for  private  sector  participation  and  has  provided  major  support 
to  the  voluntary  agencies  charged  with  reception  and  placement,  it  has  opposed  pri- 
vatization in  the  past  for  several  reasons:  in  1992,  in  particular,  the  proposed  action 
was  introduced  precipitously,  without  adequate  planning  or  preparation;  it  was 
based  on  unrealistic  expectations  of  a  limited  budget  projection;  and  it  did  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  consideration  for  refugee  health  care  and  mental  health  service 
needs. 

In  light  of  welfare  reform,  the  concept  takes  on  a  new  resonance,  promising  a  sin- 

fle  tremsitional  cash  program  for  employable  refugees  rather  than  an  AFDC/RCA 
ifurcation.  In  particular,  privatization  has  the  potential  of  delaying  refugee  entry 
into  the  variety  of  AFDC  designs  that  will  be  forthcoming  and  thus  could  preserve 
a  level  of  consistency  across  the  country,  which  was  a  goal  of  the  original  Refugee 
Cash  Assistance  (RCA)  design.  The  draft  legislation  by  Mr.  Obey  of  Wisconsin  pro- 
poses bold  change;  however,  we  consider  it  to  be  imperfect  and  must  view  it  as  the 
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opening  of  deliberations  which  lead  toward  Reauthorization  of  the  Refugee  Act  in 
1997.  For  the  sake  of  discussion,  I  will  refer  to  Mr.  Obe/s  as  an  actual  bill,  knowing 
full  well  that  it  is  only  a  draft,  with  much  discussion  and  presumably  revisions  to 
follow. 

At  the  onset,  we  can  only  observe  that  "one  size  does  not  fit  all."  The  draft,  lan- 
guage assumes  the  same  level  of  resources  and  professionalism  exist  in  each  and 
every  host  community  and  across  voluntary  agencies.  A  universal  mandate  threat- 
ens to  eliminate  small  site  resettlement,  such  as  New  Hampshire  or  Champaign,  Il- 
linois where  local  volags  do  not  have  an  expansive  infrastructure,  but  rely  on  sub- 
stantive volunteerism.  Please  note: 

The  current  Refiigee  Act,  under  the  Fish-Wilson  Amendment,  provides  states 
with  the  prerogative  to  implement  alternative  programs  for  the  distribution  of 
transitional  cash  assistance. 

The  Fish-Wilson  Amendment  is  consistent  with  current  Congressional  efforts 
to  promote  states'  flexibility  in  program  design.  The  proposed  Obey  language 
would  require  one  program  structure  nationwide. 

Fish-Wilson  initiatives  have  been  pursued  in  Alaska,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  and  San  Diego  County  (California).  New  York  has  made  applica- 
tion. I  am  unaware  of  any  evaluation  that  demonstrates  cost  savings,  earlier  entered 
employment,  or  otherwise  more  effective  service  delivery  as  a  result  of  these  initia- 
tives. At  the  least,  it  seems  prudent  to  pursue  such  a  study  before  mandating  na- 
tionwide implementation. 

In  fact,  Illinois  was  the  first  state  to  explore  private  sector  distribution  of  transi- 
tional cash  assistance  through  the  Chicago  Resettlement  Demonstration  Project  in 
1983-S4.  The  project  almost  doubled  funding  for  initial  resettlement,  did  not  meas- 
urably improve  rates  of  entered  employment,  and  posed  a  range  of  policy  and  proce- 
dural problems,  even  for  well-established,  professional,  multi-service  agencies. 

A  bifurcated  system  seems  unavoidable.  Currently  it  appears  that  about  10%  of 
new  arrivals  are  aged  or  disabled,  hence  the  volags  must  sustain  cooperative  rela- 
tions with  the  pubfic  welfare  system.  More  to  the  point,  an  alternative  to  Medicaid 
has  not  been  established  to  support  health  care  for  employed,  uninsured  refugees 
or  those  who  require  transitional  cash  assistance.  The  proposed  privatized  system 
thus  doubles  the  administrative  eligibility  and  monitoring  procedures  by  creating 
one  system  for  cash  and  another  for  medical  assistance. 

Given  these  considerations,  it  is  not  clear  what  the  Obey  legislation  aims  to  ac- 
complish. If  the  goal  is  to  strengthen  the  responsibility  of  local  volags  in  expediting 
refugee  entered  employment,  it  might  be  more  prudent  and  more  universally  oper- 
able to  divert  AFDC  refugees  from  JOBS  requirements  to  refugee-specific  resources 
where  they  exist.  In  combination  with  the  State  Department's  careful  monitoring  of 
the  local  volags'  early  employment  of  free  cases  which  now  takes  place,  those  rel- 
atively few  unmotivated  refugees  would  be  less  able  to  languish  on  AFDC  benefits. 

In  this  regard,  an  area  that  has  not  been  studied  methodically  is  the  correlation 
between  successful  Reception  and  Placement  and  the  distribution  of  Refugee  Social 
Service  (RSS)  and  Targeted  Assistance  Grant  (TAG)  dollars  at  the  state  and  local 
level.  In  Illinois,  we  know  that  RSS  funding  has  been  essential  for  volags  with  major 
reception  and  placement  responsibilities.  We  also  know  that  RSS  fiinds  provide  a 
safety  net  of  auxiliary  services  in  areas  with  small  resettlement  numbers,  such  as 
Rockford,  Elgin,  and  Wheaton,  that  are  heavily  dependent  on  private  donations  and 
volunteerism.  It  is  not  known  if  that  pattern  exists  nationwide,  or  to  what  extent 
ORR/DHHS  policies  could  promote  greater  coordination  of  reception  and  placement 
and  longer  term  service  resources  through  placement  planning. 

COST  IMPLICATIONS 

The  draft,  legislation  by  Representative  Obey  has  significant  fiscal  implications,  as 
did  the  Private  Resettlement  Program  (or  Transitional  Resettlement  Program)  pro- 
posed in  1992.  It  is  diflicult  to  justify  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  to  imple- 
ment the  proposed  initiative  in  the  current  federal  and  state  fiscal  environment. 

Historically,  Congress  has  resisted  a  zero-based  budgeting  approach  to  Refugee 
Resettlement.  Resources  to  serve  the  massive  influx  in  1980-81  were  not  forthcom- 
ing until  1983.  Although  refugee  funding  nationwide  has  remained  relatively  level 
for  the  past  ten  years,  a  situation  for  which  states,  localities,  and  the  service  provid- 
ers are  fateful,  the  increase  in  arrivals  from  1988-1995  has  meant  diminished  cash 
and  medical  assistance  as  well  as  social  services.  The  Refugee  Education  Assistance 
Act  has  not  been  funded  since  1987.  The  Refugee  F*rogram  has  been  sustained 
through  major  cost  transfer  to  state  and  local  governments.  It  is  not  clear,  then, 
where  additional  funds  can  be  found  to  sustain  a  12  month  privatized  program,  and 
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at  the  same  time  address  the  ongoing  needs  of  refugees  already  resident  in  the 
United  States. 

One  must  consider  that  the  R&P  grant  of  1996,  $700  per  arrival,  is  barely  above 
1975  levels.  Although  the  grant  was  never  configured  as  full  cost  reimbursement 
and  has  leveraged  significant  volunteerism  and  private  donations,  the  local  volags 
face  a  constant  struggle  to  raise  private  contributions,  which  are  minimized  absent 
a  major  crisis.  Enhancing  local  volag  capacity  to  execute  the  sound  and  clear  respon- 
sibilities of  the  State  Department  Cooperative  Agreement  might  more  simply  be  ac- 
complished with  an  increased  appropriation  and  advisory  language  in  the  State  De- 
partment budget.  If  it  is  the  intent  in  Mr.  Obe/s  design  to  transfer  the  post  R&P 
administration  to  ORR/DHHS,  a  transaction  such  as  that  which  enabled  the  Match- 
ing Grant  is  possible  without  altering  the  Refugee  Act.  Again,  such  a  transaction 
would  be  aimed  at  increased  appropriations  at  a  time  of  rigid  constraints. 

The  service  capacity  through  R&P  has  steadily  diminished  as  resources  flattened 
and  arrivals  increased.  RCA  has  been  reduced  from  36  to  8  months;  and  the  state 
costs  for  AFDC  and  General  Assistance  are  no  longer  reimbursed.  That  is  to  say, 
Mr.  Obey's  proposal  would  potentially  increase  the  current  RCA  costs  by  50% 
8  months  to  12  months;  add  what  is  now  the  state's  share  of  AFDC  for  12  months; 
move  the  federal  share  of  AFDC  to  the  Refugee  Program;  require  a  minimum  of 
$25  million  by  my  estimate  for  enhanced  Case  Management;  and  require  additional 
administrative  funds  for  development  and  implementation  of  private  cash  assistance 
distribution. 

Insofar  as  refugee  AFDC  data  has  not  been  collected  nationwide  for  several  years, 
and  time  has  been  short,  I  cannot  project  the  additional  nationwide  costs  for  all  cash 
assistance  that  would  be  required  to  implement  12  month  privatization.  With  ap- 

f)roximately  125,000  arrivals  in  fiscal  year  1994,  eight  months  of  RCA  ran  $55.3  mil- 
ion.  With  projected  arrivals  of  90,000  (including  15,000  Cubans),  twelve  months  of 
RCA  at  comparable  levels  of  participation  would  be  S59.7  (55,300,000/125,000  x 
1.5  X  90,000).  There  would  be  an  8%  increase  in  RCA  costs. 
A  rough  Illinois  projection  serves  as  a  further  illustration. 

$  (millions) 

Illinois  FY  '95  (12  mos.)  AFDC  $1,764 

Est.  Illinois  FY  '95  (12  mos.)  AFOCS $2,416 


$4,180 

Est.  FY  "97  (12  mos.)  RCA  $2,584 

Est.  FY  '97  AFDC  (12  mos.) $2,198 


$4,782 

Based  on  the  estimation,  the  federal  cost  in  Illinois  for  refugee  cash  assistance 
in  fiscal  year  1996  (100%  RCA,  $1,764;  50%  AFDC,  $1,208)  was  $2,972  million; 
under  the  proposed  legislation  it  would  be  $4,782  million  in  fiscal  year  1997.  There 
would  be  a  16.7%  reduction  in  arrivals  nationwide  from  fiscal  year  1996  to  fiscal 
year  1997,  but,  at  least  in  Illinois,  a  61%  increase  in  federal  cash  assistance  costs. 
I  believe  the  pattern  would  be  somewhat  comparable  in  states  with  large  refugee 
AFDC  caseloads  like  New  York  and  California. 

From  another  perspective,  the  system  wide  Chicago  Resettlement  Demonstration 
Project  (CRDP)  was  made  possible  by  enhanced  resources  provided  by  the  State  De- 
partment in  1983-84.  The  project  aimed  to  withhold  public  assistance  from  refugees 
for  six  months  through  enhanced  case  management  and  private  sector  control  of 
cash  assistance. 

In  CRDP,  the  State  Department  provided  $883  per  client  served,  however,  when 
the  additional  ORR  resources  are  counted  the  cost  per  client  was  $1689.  The  cost 
per  entered  employment  was  $3436.  By  comparison,  the  fiscal  year  1995  cost  per 
entered  employment  in  Illinois  was  $950  for  the  employment  service  component, 
$1753  for  all  program  component  costs. 

CRDP  operated  under  almost  ideal  conditions.  The  arrival  numbers  were  low.  The 
economy  was  in  an  upswing.  The  refugee  demography  in  Illinois  was  favorable  to 
early  employment.  RSS  and  TAG  resources  were  almost  double  current  levels.  The 
State  Department  resources  were  an  additional  enhancement.  In  the  end,  there 
were  inadequate  funds  and  little  enthusiasm  to  continue  the  privatization  of  cash 
assistance. 
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TIMELINESS 

In  this  current  era  of  human  service  reform,  we  urge  a  cautious  pace  in  approach- 
ing revisions  of  the  Refugee  Act.  The  national  resettlement  program,  while  not  per- 
fect, has  been  extraordinarily  successful.  We  have  accrued  a  wealth  of  experience 
that  should  come  to  the  fore  in  examining  the  need  for  change  in  the  Refugee  Act, 
and  the  ways  in  which  to  implement  it. 

At  this  point,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  welfare,  health  care,  and  inmiigration 
reform — all  of  which  interface  with  refugee  resettlement.  We  will  not  know  the  final 
forms  and  local  implications  for  some  time.  It  seems  prudent  to  consider  those  larg- 
er changes  before  enacting  revision  of  the  Refugee  Act. 

The  Obey  draft  raises  a  range  of  unexamined  implementation  issues  with  both 
budgetary  and  programmatic  implications. 

How  would  secondary  migrants  be  handled? 

Who  would  serve  those  individuals  given  asylum  that  relate  to  no  volag? 
How  much  money  will  be  required  lor  a  12  month  program  of  cash?  WTKat  will 
it  cover?  At  what  monetary  levels? 
How  much  money  will  be  devoted  to  case  management?  administration? 
If  there  is  a  privatized  cash  system,  will  states  continue  to  provide  Medical 
Assistance?  Would  single  adults  and  childless  couples,  categorically  ineligible 
for  Medicaid,  continue  to  receive  Refugee  Medical  Assistance? 

Who  will  oversee  the  local  distribution  of  cash  assistance?  the  states?  the  na- 
tional volags? 

If  the  national  volags  administer  a  private  cash  program,  what  effect  will  that 
have  on  state  or  county  participation? 
The  Refugee  Act  merits  thoughtful  answers  to  these  and  other  questions  before 
it  is  substantively  revised. 

The  bipartisan  U.S.  Commission  on  Immigration  Reform  has  begun  a  review  of 
the  Refugee  Program;  and  ORR/DHHS  is  about  to  establish  an  "academy"  to  re-ex- 
amine refugee  resettlement  in  light  of  decreased  arrivals.  By  the  end  of  the  year. 
Congress  will  have  reports  and  recommendations  to  examine  as  it  approaches  the 
scheduled  time  for  Reauthorization.  Given  the  importance  of  refugee  resettlement 
and  American  leadership  both  domestically  and  abroad,  we  ask  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee await  these  reports  and  weigh  proposed  revisions  of  the  Refugee  Act  with  care. 
Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Silverman. 

Before  we  go  on,  Mr.  Deffenbaugh,  I'm  going  to  recognize  my 
friend  and  colleague,  David  Obey,  who  just  arrived,  and  as  I  ex- 
plained earlier  he  has  been  ill  suffering  from  bronchitis  and  laryn- 
gitis and  I  don't  know  what  else,  so  his  presence  is  especially  ap- 
preciated. And  I  also  wanted  to  say,  in  front  of  David,  that  I  gave 
you  full  credit  for  today's  hearing  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  we  would 
not  be  here  today  if  David  Obey  and  I  had  not  talked  and  if  he  had 
not  expressed  his  interest  in  the  subject. 

David,  I'd  like  to  welcome  you,  if  you  would,  to  join  us  up  here 
and  then  you  could  in  a  few  minutes — I  could  either  read  your 
opening  statement  or  ask  the  questions  that  you  would  like  for  me 
to  ask;  I  know  you  can't  speak. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DAVID  It  OBEY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Obey.  I  wonder  if  I  could  just  make  a  short  statement. 

Mr.  Smith.  You're  welcome  to.  Would  you  like  to  come  up  here 
to  make  that? 

Mr.  Obey.  I  can  do  it  from  down  here.  I  don't  believe  in  non- 
committee  members  sitting  up  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Smith.  OK,  thank  you.  If  someone  could  relinquish  their  seat 
for  just  a  minute,  we'll  let  Congressman  Obey  come  up. 

Mr,  Obey.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  a  few  very 
brief  words,  and  then  you  have  my  opening  statement. 
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I  think  the  Federal  Government  is  a  damn  welsher  when  it 
comes  to  refugees — a  huge  welsher.  I  chaired  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  10  years.  I  saw  politicians 
in  this  place  routinely  take  great  credit  for  bringing  large  numbers 
of  refugees  to  this  country  with  the  groups  that  were  interested  in 
seeing  them  come  to  this  country.  I  saw  a  great  many  Soviet  refu- 
gees come  to  this  country.  I  saw  a  great  many  Polish  refugees.  My 
wife's  Polish  and  I  strongly  supported  bringing  those  Soviet  and 
Polish  refugees  into  this  country,  so  I  have  no  objection  to  their 
coming. 

My  problem  is  that  it  is  a  Federal  Government  foreign  policy  de- 
cision to  bring  them  into  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  my  own 
district,  we  have  brought  in  a  large  number  of  Hmong.  The  Hmong 
did  our  dirty  work  during  the  illegal  secret  war  in  Laos,  and  when 
the  Vietnam  effort  collapsed,  so  did  their  country.  They  laid  their 
lives  on  the  line,  and  when  things  collapsed  over  there,  we  correctly 
gave  them  the  opportunity  to  resettle  in  this  country.  The  problem 
is  that  what  has  happened  to  them  is  that  they  were  brought  into 
communities  by  well-meaning  religious  organizations,  primarily, 
deposited  on  the  doorstep  of  the  local  welfare  office,  and  then  vir- 
tually abandoned.  I  think  that's  a  lousy  way  to  treat  local  tax- 
payers and  a  lousy  way  to  treat  refugees. 

And  so  I  don't  want  to  get  into  the  question  of  whether  there 
ought  to  be  mandates  or  simply  additional  flexibility  to  allow  pri- 
vate refugee  organizations  a  bigger  role  in  the  process.  I  have  two 
very  simple  points.  No.  1,  it  is  a  Federal  Government  foreign  policy 
decision  that  allows  these  people  to  come  into  this  country.  If  the 
Federal  Government  thinks  it's  important  enough  to  make  the  deci- 
sion to  allow  them  to  come  into  this  country,  then  thev  damn  well 
ought  to  pay  for  it — just  that  simple.  When  you  bring  tnem  into  the 
local  community  and  then  dump  them  on  the  local  community  with 
very  little  by  way  of  financial  support,  you  make  them  the  target 
of  resentment  for  a  lot  of  local  taxpayers  who  may  or  may  not  like 
the  fact  that  the  refugees  are  there,  but  certainly  don't  like  the  fact 
that  they're  left  holding  the  financial  bag  for  the  decision  that  some 
other  level  of  government  made. 

The  second  thing  is  that  I  strongly  believe  that  when  they  do 
come  to  this  coimtry,  the  very  first  thing  that  ought  to  happen  be- 
fore they  ever  walk  into  a  welfare  office,  before  they  ever  get  the 
idea  that  the  way  of  life  in  this  country  is  to  go  into  a  welfare  of- 
fice, the  very  first  thing  that  ought  to  happen  is  that  for  at  least 
the  first  year  they  ought  to  be  involved  in  intensive  language  train- 
ing and  very  heavy,  hands-on  job  training.  And  I  think  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  heavier  role  for  the  groups  who  bring  them  into  this 
country  in  the  first  place,  because  I  think  they  have  an  obligation 
that  if  the/re  going  to  bring  someone  into  this  country  to  help  deal 
with  the  consequences  of  their  being  here — on  both  the  individual 
refugee  and  on  the  community. 

That's  why  we  have  suggested  the  approach  that  we  have  in  the 
draft  legislation  that  we've  been  preparing.  Now  I  don't  want  to  see 
a  system  created  in  which  we  try  to  require  one  size  to  fit  all,  so 
maybe  there  needs  to  be  a  little  bit  more  flexibility  in  what  we're 
recommending.  But  I  strongly  believe  that  the  organizations  who 
bring  refugees  to  this  country  in  the  first  place  have  an  obligation. 
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a  more  long-term  obligation  than  they  are  now  meeting,  and  I 
think  the  Federal  Government  certainly  has  a  much  longer-term 
obligation  than  it  is  meeting.  I  think  to  simply  dump  them  on  local 
taxpayers  is  an  obscenity.  So  that's  basically  where  I'm  coming 
from  on  the  issue,  and  I  very  much  regret  that  we  weren't  able  to 
get  at  this  when  we  dealt  with  the  immigration  bill. 

Frankly,  given  what's  happening  in  the  welfare  bill  now,  I  think 
there  is  a  state  of  confusion.  I  think  we  need  to  pause  and  see  what 
God  hath  wrought  before  we  take  any  other  precipitous  action  in 
the  area  of  refugees.  But  I  do  know  one  thing;  right  now  I  don't 
believe  there  is  enough  job  and  language  training  for  these  refu- 
gees, and  as  a  result,  even  though  in  some  areas  the  system  works 
reasonably  well,  in  a  lot  of  areas  it  doesn't.  I  think  the  model  that 
we  have  suggested,  at  least  as  an  option,  provides  us  a  better  op- 
portunity to  absorb  these  refugees  into  the  community  in  a  more 
effective  and  a  more  merciful  fashion,  and  that's  why  I  suggested 
it. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Obey  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  David  R.  Obey,  a  Representative  in  Congress 
From  the  State  of  Wisconsin 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  also  Mr.  Bryant  for  holding  this 
hearing  on  refugee  resettlement,  particularly  since  it  is  an  issue  that  has  been  ne- 
glected for  too  long  and  in  too  many  ways  at  the  Federal  level.  My  own  interest  in 
the  issue  extends  back  to  the  arrival  of  large  number  of  Hmong  refugees  to  my  Con- 
gressional district. 

I  would  like  to  start  with  two  fundamental  principles  on  which  we  should  base 
our  refugee  resettlement  efibrts: 

First,  refugees  come  to  the  U.S.  as  a  result  of  Federal  foreign  policy  decision. 
For  this  reason,  we  must  acknowledge  and  accept  that  refugees  are  uniquely  a 
Federal  responsibility  and  the  Federal  government — not  the  states  and  local 
units  of  government — should  own  up  to  that  responsibility. 

Second,  we  need  to  reaffirm  the  principle  in  the  original  1980  Refugee  Act 
that  the  primary  goal  in  refugee  resettlement  is  early  employment  and  self-suf- 
ficiency. 
As  some  of  you  know,  I  attempted  to  introduce  an  amendment  to  the  Immigration 
Act,  H.R.  2202,  to  reassert  the  Federal  responsibility  for  refugee  resettlement  and 
to  provide  a  new  approach  that  emphasizea  early  employment  and  self-sufficiency. 
I  was  disappointed  that  the  Rules  Committee  did  not  approve  the  amendment  for 
consideration,  particularly  since  this  in  no  way  can  be  considered  a  partisan  issue. 
I  am  currently  preparing  legislation  that  takes  up  where  my  amendment  left  off. 
The  draft  bill  has  two  central  elements: 

First,  it  makes  the  Federal  government  fully  responsible  for  refugees  for  at 
least  their  first  year  in  the  U.S.; 

Second,  it  keeps  refugees  out  of  the  welfare  system  during  this  year  and  in- 
stead requires  tneir  participation  in  an  intensive  case-management,  English 
language,  and  job  skills  program  that  emphasizes  early  employment  and  self- 
sufficiency. 
Like  Mr.  Condit,  I  have  seen  firsthand  in  my  own  Congressional  District  the 
direct  impact  of  the  arrival  of  significant  numbers  of  refugees — in  this  case  Hmong 
refugees.  The  Hmong,  who  lived  in  the  highlands  of  Laos,  were  enlisted  by  the  CIA 
to  fight  on  our  side  during  the  Vietnam  War.  When  we  pulled  out  and  the  com- 
munists took  over  in  Laos,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Hmong  fled  to  Thailand. 

The  case  of  the  Hmong  demonstrates  more  clearly  than  most  the  direct  Federal 
responsibility  for  refugees.  In  this  instance,  the  CIA's  secret  war  in  Laos  and  our 
direct  involvement  there  with  the  Hmong  ultimately  led  to  their  arrival  in  Thailand 
as  refugees.  The  Hmong  did  our  "dirty  work"  in  Laos,  they  put  their  lives  on  the 
line,  and  when  South  Vietnam  collapsed  they  also  lost  their  country.  The  U.S. 
government  recognized  its  obligation  to  them  by  allowing  resettlement  in  the  U.S. 
That  was  a  foreign  policy  decision  made  by  the  Federal  government,  but  the  con- 
sequences of  that  policy  decision  were  largely  fobbed  off  onto  local  communities  and 
school  systems. 
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In  eiTect,  the  states  and  local  communities  have  been  left  holding  the  bag.  The 
time  has  long  since  come  to  end  this  situation  and  reaflirm  the  Federal  responsibil- 
ity for  refugee  resettlement. 

The  second  fundamental  principle  I  outlined  is  also  in  the  1980  Act — ^that  the 
focus  for  refugee  resettlement  should  be  early  employment  and  self-sufliciency.  The 
best  way  to  deal  with  newly  entering  refugees  is  not  to  immediately  dump  them  into 
the  welfare  system.  They  very  first  thing  we  need  to  do  is  to  immerse  them  into 
intensive  language  training  and  job  training. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  hope  our  drafl  legislation  will  serve  as  a  point  of  departure 
for  reasserting  meaningful  Federal  responsibility  for  refugee  resettlement  and  for 
promoting  self-sufficiency  for  refugees.  I  know  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  details  that 
all  parti7es — the  Federal  government,  the  states,  voluntary  agencies,  mutual  assist- 
ance groups,  and  local  communities — will  need  to  explore  in  determining  how  to 
change  and  improve  the  current  system.  But  we  must  begin  to  tackle  these  issues 
and,  from  my  perspective,  we  should  base  it  on  the  principles  I  outlined:  Federal 
responsibility  and  refugee  self-sufTiciency. 
Our  draft  bill  has  three  central  components: 

First,  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  would  have  increased  responsibility  for  an  in- 
tensive, case  management  effort  of  refugee  resettlement  for  a  full  year.  The  spe- 
cial program  of  refugee  cash  assistance  would  be  eliminated  for  that  first  year, 
and  instead  we  would  provide  voluntary  agencies  with  the  resources  to  assist 
refugees  directly  with  tne  basic  necessities.  That  will  help  convey  that  welfare 
is  a  fall  back,  not  a  primary  resettlement  strategy. 

Second,  refugees  would  not  have  access  to  Federal  or  state  cash  assistance 
programs  during  the  time  that  they  are  in  the  case-management  programs.  This 
serves  two  purposes:  it  keeps  refugees  out  of  the  general  welfare  population  for 
the  first  year  and  it  reasserts  full  Federal  responsibility  for  the  costs  of  refugee 
resettlement  during  that  period. 

Third,  the  Federal  government  would  have  expanded  authority  to  provide  ad- 
ditional assistance  to  local  communities  for  the  costs  of  educating  tne  children 
of  refugees,  particularly  for  refugee  groups  such  as  the  Hmong  who  pose  special 
challenges.  These  education  costs  can  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  direct  costs 
on  local  property  taxpayers  and  the  Federal  government  should  do  more  to  alle- 
viate this  burden.  They  are  incurred  as  a  result  of  a  Federal  government  deci- 
sion and  should  be  financed  accordingly. 
Both  the  Bush  and  Clinton  administrations  established  pilot  programs  that  adopt- 
ed this  approach,  with  veiy  encouraging  results.  In  San  Diego  County,  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference  established  a  case-management  resettlement  effort  in  which 
72%  of  refugees  were  self-sufficient  within  a  year.  The  Chicago  Project  of  the  the 
early  1980's,  also  run  by  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  had  positive  results  as  well, 
with  only  two  percent  of  resettled  refugees  receiving  public  assistance  at  the  end  of 
the  program.  I  understand  as  well  that  the  on-going  Kentucky  program  has  had  dra- 
matic success  in  keeping  refugees  off  welfare  and  getting  them  into  the  woritforce. 
The  key  in  anything  as  complex  as  refugee  resettlement  is  the  need  for  flexibility 
and  innovation.  We  snould  not  reinvent  tne  wheel,  but  instead  take  advantage  of 
existing  infrastructure  and  the  relative  strengths  of  all  parties  currently  involved 
in  refugee  resettlement.  This  will  keep  the  focus  on  ensuring  that  refugees  get  the 
best  services  possible  and  that  there  is  no  duplication  of  administrative  overhead. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  of  this  approach,  but  it  would  likely  reduce  costs 
over  the  long  haul  by  cutting  long-term  welfare  dependency.  We  now  spend  about 
$500  million  per  year  at  the  Federal  level  for  refugee  cash  assistance  and  other  pro- 
grams, and  tne  Federal  portion  of  AFDC.  We  would  use  these  funds  and  most  of 
the  Refugee  Social  Services  money  and  apply  them  to  the  expanded  resettlement 
program. 

Tnere  are  of  course  other  factors  to  consider,  including  medical  care  for  refugees. 
I  am  open  to  suggestions  about  how  to  address  this,  but  again  the  Federal  govern- 
ment snould  assume  the  bulk  of  these  costs.  And  I  would  just  stress  again  that  the 
emphasis  on  all  these  issues  should  be  to  create  and  maintain  the  consensus  the 
Federal  government  has  to  live  up  to  its  responsibility  for  refugee  resettlement  for 
at  least  one  full  year. 

I  recognize  that  past  proposals  prompted  battles  among  the  various  parties  in- 
volved in  refugee  resettlement.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  tragic  and  costly  mistake 
to  repeat  these  fights,  and  I  am  heartened  by  what  seems  to  be  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned  to  learn  from  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  end  as  I  began.  The  compassion  and  sense  of  fair- 
ness that  brings  us  as  a  country  to  offer  sanctuary  to  refugees  should  not  end  when 
they  land  in  the  U.S.  We  should  live  up  to  that  Federal  obligation  long  enou^  to 
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give  states  and  local  communities  a  fair  shake  and  refugees  a  better  chance  to  be- 
come productive  and  self-sufficient  members  of  society. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Obey.  Those  are  good  points,  and  we 
will  follow  up  on  those  with  members  of  the  panel  and  questions 
in  just  a  minute.  You're  welcome  to  stay,  of  course,  and  if  you  don't 
want  to  join  us  up  here,  you're  welcome  to  stand  close  by  to  ask 
any  questions  that  you  would  like  to  ask  as  well. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  have  another  meeting  at  9  o'clock  that  I  can't  avoid. 

Mr.  Smith.  OK  I'm  glad  you're  feeling  better  than  you  were  yes- 
terday, and  thank  you  for  making  the  effort  to  be  here. 

Let  me  just  see  if  either  Mr.  Bryant  or  Mr,  Heineman  have  any 
questions  either.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Heineman.  No? 

OK,  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Obey,  for  being  here.  We  appreciate 
it. 

Mr.  Obey.  Thank  you.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Deffenbaugh,  we'll  resume  with  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  RALSTON  H.  DEFFENBAUGH,  JR.,  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  LUTHERAN  IMMIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  Deffenbaugh.  Thank  you  very  much. 

In  my  work,  I  serve  as  executive  director  of  the  Lutheran  Immi- 
gration and  Refugee  Service,  which  was  founded  in  1939  to  help  re- 
settle refugees  fleeing  from  the  Nazis  and  has  since  resettled  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  people  in  this  country.  But  I'm  testifying 
today  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Migration  and  Refugee  Affairs 
of  InterAction.  This  is  the  committee  that  groups  together  the  na- 
tional voluntary  agencies  that  are  involved  in  refugee  resettlement 
work  in  this  country,  with  cooperative  agreements  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  State. 

We're  very  pleased  to  respond  to  this  request  to  present  our 
views  today,  and  we  also  very  much  welcome  the  initiative  that's 
been  taken  by  Congressman  Obey  and  by  others  to  raise  up  these 
issues  and  to  talk  m  this  very  changing  time  about  ways  that  we 
can  do  a  better  job  of  resettling  refugees  in  this  country. 

We  endorse  the  broad  elements  of  the  draft  legislation  by  Con- 
gressman Obey,  as  well  as  the  intent  of  the  hearing,  and  we're  par- 
ticularly supportive  of  legislative  efforts  like  this  for  the  following 
reasons.  First,  the  proposal  provides  for  a  national  transitional  as- 
sistance program  for  newly-arriving  refugees  outside  the  welfare 
system  as  currently  administered.  This  is  an  important  issue,  espe- 
cially now  with  welfare  reform  coming  in,  because  that  will  change 
so  much  the  way  that  services  are  delivered  at  the  local  level  and 
may  also  create  great  disparities  in  service  delivery  to  refugees 
among  the  States. 

Also,  we  support  the  thrust  of  these  ideas  because  they  maintain 
a  Federal  responsibility  for  a  safety  net  for  the  elderly  and  disabled 
refugees,  and  we  have  to  realize  that  many  refugees  have  been  so 
traumatized  under  certain  circumstances  that  they  will  never  be 
able  to  support  themselves. 

This  affirms  the  historic  tradition  of  the  United  States  to  admit 
and  assist  refugees  in  fulfillment  of  our  national  priorities  and 
international  obligations,  as  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Obey  and  others 
here  today.  It  recognizes  the  primacy  of  voluntary  agency  case 
management  services  as  an  important  tool  to  achieve  early  employ- 
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ment  and  eventual  economic  self-sufficiency,  and  this  assures  a 
measure  of  consistency  in  the  provision  of  resettlement  services  on 
a  national  basis,  with  the  Federal  Grovernment  as  a  primary  re- 
sponsible actor. 

Briefly  put,  we  believe  that  successful  refugee  resettlement  must 
realize  that  arriving  refugees  have  relatively  short-term  transi- 
tional needs  that  are  best  addressed  outside  the  welfare  system. 
We,  therefore,  endorse  proposals  like  this  to  direct  more  of  the  ex- 
isting resources  available  to  the  voluntary  agencies  for  use  in  that 
initial  resettlement  period.  And  we  think  that  this  would  create  an 
environment  in  which  we  in  the  voluntary  agencies  can  concentrate 
more  resources  and  use  case  management  in  this  initial  resettle- 
ment period  to  remove  those  short-term  barriers  to  employment 
and  move  more  refugees  toward  self-sufficiency  than  is  the  case  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  welfare  system  is  the  primary 
service-provider. 

This  has  been  shown  in  the  experience  of  my  own  agency,  where 
with  the  so-called  free-case  refugees — those  who  do  not  have  family 
members  in  the  country — where  we  have  a  great  deal  of  flexibility 
about  where  to  place  those  people,  and  can  try  to  put  them  in  parts 
of  the  country  where  there  are  good  employment  opportunities  and 
a  welcoming  and  sympathetic  environment  of  congregations,  local 
volunteers,  and  community  groups.  We're  currently  running  93  per- 
cent employment  within  6  months  of  arrival  in  the  United  States 
for  those  free-case  refugees.  And  we  think  as  the  system  becomes 
more  flexible,  as  more  reliance  is  put  on  the  voluntary  agencies  to 
leverage  the  Federal  assistance  which  we  receive  with  the  private 
contributions  that  are  also  given  from  congregations  and  individ- 
uals, that  we  can,  in  fact,  do  a  good  job  of  refugee  resettlement  and 
a  better  job  than  under  the  current  system. 

Again,  we  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  these 
views.  Our  full  statement  we  ask  to  be  put  in  tne  record,  and  we 
hope  that  this  conversation  will  proceed  in  a  fruitful  and  construc- 
tive way. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Deffenbaugh  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ralston  H.  Deffenbaugh,  Jr.,  Executive  Director, 
Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Service 

introduction 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  future  of  the  do- 
mestic refugee  program.  My  name  is  Kalston  H.  Deffenbau^,  Jr.,  and  I  currently 
serve  as  the  chair  of  the  subcommittee  on  Overseas  Refugee  Protection  and  Assist- 
ance of  the  Committee  on  Migration  and  Refugee  Affairs,  InterAction.  I  am  also  the 
Executive  Director  of  Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Service,  a  cooperative 
agency  of  the  Lutheran  churches  in  the  US  which  works  with  refugees,  immigrants 
and  asylum  seekers  in  the  U.S. 

The  Conmiittee  on  Migration  and  Refugee  Affairs  of  InterAction  is  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  your  request  and  present  our  views  on  shifting  more  of  the  US  refugee  re- 
settlement program  to  private  agencies.  We  also  want  to  comment  on  drafl  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  Representative  David  Obey  which  would  achieve  the  same  goals. 
This  effort  signals  the  restart  of  a  dialogue  and  discussion  that  is  much  needed. 
With  the  legislated  end  of  a  federal  entitlement  for  welfare  now  being  envisioned, 
and  new  challenges  and  needs  for  refugee  resettlement  throughout  the  world  becom- 
ing more  pronounced,  it  is  time  to  look  at  how  our  domestic  refugee  program  worics 
and  how  can  it  be  changed  to  meet  these  new  needs. 

The  refugee  voluntary  agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Migration  and  Refugee  Af- 
fairs of  InterAction,  listed  at  the  end  of  these  written  remarks,  endorse  the  broad 
elements  of  the  draft  legislation  by  Representative  David  Obeys,  as  well  as  the  in- 
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tent  of  this  hearing  to  begin  a  serious  discussion  on  needed  reforms  to  the  domestic 
refugee  program.  We  are  particularly  supportive  of  a  legislative  effort  such  as  Mr. 
Obey's  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  proposal  provides  for  a  national  transitional  assistance  program  for 
newly  arriving  refugees  outside  the  welfare  system  as  currently  administered 
at  the  state  and  local  levels.  This  is  an  important  issue  as  wellare  reform  will 
change  the  way  services  are  delivered  at  tne  local  level  and  may  create  great 
disparities  in  service  delivery  to  refugees  among  states. 

2.  It  maintains  a  federal  responsibility  for  a  safety  net  for  elderly  and  dis- 
abled refugees; 

3.  It  affirms  the  historic  tradition  of  the  United  States  to  admit  and  assist 
refugees  in  fulfillment  of  our  national  priorities  and  international  obligations. 

4.  It  recognizes  the  primacy  of  voluntary  agency  case  management  services 
as  an  important  tool  to  achieve  early  employment  and  eventual  economic  self- 
sufficiency; 

5.  It  assures  a  measure  of  consistency  in  the  provision  of  resettlement  serv- 
ices on  a  national  basis,  with  the  federal  government  as  a  primary  responsible 
actor. 

We  are  glad  that  you  have  called  this  hearing  to  begin  an  important  process  of 
dialogue  among  the  pertinent  partners  in  the  refugee  program.  We  are  well  aware 
that  there  are  other  significant  actors  currently  in  the  U.S.  domestic  refugee  pro- 

fram,  and  we  hope  that  a  constructive  dialogue  among  these  partners  will  ensue, 
he  input  of  state  and  local  government,  local  refugee  organizations  and  mutual  as- 
sistance associations,  and  other  service  providers  who  have  had  significant  input 
into  the  implementation  of  the  current  program  will  be  important  to  move  this  dis- 
cussion forward. 

STRENGTHENING  THE  PUBLIC-PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIP  IN  RESETTLEMENT 

The  U.S.  refugee  program  is  one  of  best  examples  of  the  public  and  private  sectors 
efTectively  working  together,  each  bringing  complementary  resources  to  bear  to 
achieve  mutual  objectives.  For  many  decades  the  private  sector,  represented  by  reli- 
gious and  non-sectarian  organizations  with  community-based  operations,  has 
worked  in  partnership  with  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  to  nelp  newly  ar- 
riving refugees  resettle  in  communities  across  the  country.  Since  1975,  for  example, 
this  public-private  partnership  has  resulted  in  the  resettlement  of  more  than  two 
million  refugees,  a  remarkable  feat  made  possible  through  the  joining  of  charitable 
and  government  efforts  and  resources  in  a  common  cause. 

The  voluntary  resettlement  agencies  contribute  considerable  private  resources  to- 
ward the  refugees'  resettlement,  more  than  matching  each  dollar  the  government  in- 
vests. Voluntary  agencies  rely  on  cash  contributions,  local  churches  and  congrega- 
tions, volunteers  as  well  as  professional  staff,  community  organizations,  and  social 
service  organizations — all  woiicing  together  to  help  refugees  become  self-supporting 
members  of  their  new  communities.  Thus,  thousands  of  local  volunteers  assist  refu- 
gees with  the  many  aspects  of  beginning  lives  anew,  including  helping  them  with 
initial  housing,  learning  English,  ootaining  jobs,  registering  children  in  schools,  and 
acquainting  them  with  such  essential  aspects  of  how  to  function  in  and  use  the  re- 
sources of  their  adoptive  communities.  Often  these  volunteers  remain  in  contact 
with  refugees  for  years,  befriending  them  and  being  there  to  celebrate  their  many 
life  achievements  -promotions  at  work,  school  graduations,  and  marriages. 

As  critical  to  successful  resettlement  as  the  community  volunteers  are,  other  es- 
sential dimension  that  the  voluntary  resettlement  agencies  bring  to  the  refugee  pro- 
gram are  community -based,  professional  staff  who  develop  and  direct  community  re- 
sources to  support  this  effort.  These  personnel  provide  a  critical  link  between  the 
public  resources,  the  community-at-large,  and  the  refugees.  They  help  in  the  design 
of  local  programs  for  refugees;  they  serve  as  the  refugees'  advocates;  and  they  pro- 
mote strategies  for  the  refugees'  achievement  of  rapid  self-sufficiency. 

Can  this  public-private  partnership  be  strengthened?  Yes.  And  the  proposed  legis- 
lation ofTered  by  Congressman  Obey  appears  to  recognize  this  possibility.  While  our 
nation's  response  to  refugees  and  their  resettlement  needs  was  greatly  enhanced 
with  the  passage  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980,  this  legislation  had  the  unintended  ef- 
fect of  making  the  welfare  system  the  provider  of  first  resort  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  The  institutionalization  of  the  refugee  program  within  the  welfare  system 
has  often  stymied  the  private  sector's  ability  to  facilitate  early  self-sufBciency  and 
to  generate  more  resources  toward  the  goals  of  the  1980  Refugee  Act. 

How  can  the  refugee  program  be  adjusted  in  order  to  foster  greater  private  sector 
contributions?  The  ^gislation  being  ofTered  offers  a  few  answers.  This  initiative  rec- 
ognizes that  all  newly  arriving  refugees  have  relatively  short  term  transitional 
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needs  that  are  best  addressed  outside  the  welfare  system.  It,  therefore,  directs  more 
of  the  existing  resources  available  in  the  refugee  program  to  the  voluntary  agencies. 
By  doing  so,  the  proposed  legislation  creates  an  environment  in  which  the  voluntary 
resettlement  agencies  can  concentrate  more  resources  in  the  initial  resettlement  pe- 
riod to  remove  short  term  barriers  to  employment  and  nnove  the  refugees  toward 
self-sufficiency  sooner  than  is  the  case  in  tnose  parts  of  the  country  where  the  wel- 
fare system  is  the  primary  service  provider.  The  welfare  system  has  oflen  not  re- 
acted in  a  timely  basis  nor  has  it  been  appropriate  to  the  transitional  needs  of  the 
refugees. 

The  proposed  legislation,  and  other  initiatives  preceding  it,  also  underscore  the 
importance  of  a  case  management  approach  to  resettling  refugees.  With  multiple 
funding  streams  and  an  array  of  service  providers  within  the  community,  a  case 
management  system,  in  which  all  services  are  provided  in  coordination  with  a  single 
plan  mrected  and  monitored  by  a  single  entity,  ensures  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
in  the  provision  of  services.  This  resettlement  plan,  crafted  with  the  refugee  and 
based  upon  mutually  agreed-upon  goals  and  objectives,  is  essential  for  effective  case 
management.  The  proposed  legislation  recognizes  that  by  lodging  this  case  manage- 
ment responsibility  with  the  sponsoring  voluntary  resettlement  agencies,  there  can 
be  greater  coordination  between  the  agencies'  initial  placement  and  resettlement  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  longer  term  transitional  services  available  within  the  commu- 
nity. 

By  keeping  transitional  services  for  refugees  outside  of  the  welfare  system  and  by 
giving  the  voluntary  agencies  case  management  responsibility  and  authority,  the 
proposed  legislation  will  also  have  the  laudable  effect  of  garnering  more  private  re- 
sources. Community  volunteers  and  private  benefactors  are  more  lucely  to  contribute 
resources  when  they  know  that  refugees'  transitional  needs  are  being  met  outside 
the  welfare  system. 

The  voluntary  agencies  have  been  engaged  in  a  number  of  initiatives  over  the 
years  demonstrating  the  benefits  of  a  voluntary  agency-managed,  transitional  as- 
sistance program  for  newly  arrived  refugees.  In  the  early  1980s,  not  long  afler  the 
passage  of  the  Refugee  Act,  the  agencies,  in  partnership  with  federal,  state,  and  ciW 
governments,  conducted  a  demonstration  project  in  Chicago,  which  produced  consid- 
erable savings  and  moved  refugees  toward  self-sufficiency  at  a  faster  pace.  The 
agencies  also  participate  in  a  Matching  Grant  program,  adrninistered  by  the  Office 
of  Refugee  Resettlement,  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  This  pro- 

Sam  proves  that  employable  refugees  can  become  self-sufficient  much  quicker 
rougn  the  elTorts  of  the  voluntary  agencies  than  if  they  were  enrolled  in  the  wel- 
fare system.  Some  of  the  agencies  have  also  participated  in  altemative-to-welfare 
projects  made  possible  through  Wilson/Fish  legislative  authority,  again  showing  that 
refugee  transitional  assistance  is  best  administered  and  managea  through  the  vol- 
untary agencies. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  ELEMENTS  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL  RESETTLEMENT  PROGRAM 

Almost  from  the  time  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  was  implemented,  private  resettle- 
ment agencies  have  pointed  to  the  need  for  a  more  eflective  and  efficient  refugee 
resettlement  program.  Where  flexibility  exists,  private  resettlement  agencies  have 
demonstrated  the  potential  for  an  improved  program.  In  addition,  the  agencies  have 
engaged  the  public  sector  in  dialogue  over  refugee  resettlement  reform  several  times 
in  the  sixteen  years  since  the  Act  was  created.  These  attempts  to  reform  the  pro- 

fram  and  the  ensuing  demonstration  projects  that  have  been  carried  out  have  been 
ased  on  principles  ofsuccessful  resettlement  commonly  held  by  the  private  resettle- 
ment agencies. 

An  essential  principle  guiding  the  worit  of  the  voluntary  agencies  is  that  third 
country  resettlement  is  a  valid  and  fundamental  durable  solution  for  at  least  a  por- 
tion of^the  world's  refugees.  The  United  States  must  take  a  leadership  role  in  order 
to  give  credence  to  this  international  effort.  It  follows  that  a  cost-effective  and  effi- 
cient U.S.  resettlement  program  will  enhance  this  basic  principle  of  international 
refugee  protection. 

The  best  way  to  sustain  public  support  for  refugee  resettlement  and  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  assure  efficient  refugee  resettlement  is  through  a  public-private  part- 
nership involving  the  federal  government,  the  states  and  local  entities  as  well  as 
the  private  sector — the  voluntary  resettlement  agencies,  refugee  mutual  assistance 
organizations  and  community  groups.  Each  sector  makes  unique  contributions  to  the 
resettlement  process. 

The  federal  government  needs  to  provide  ademiate  financial  support  to  preserve 
the  essential  public-private  partnership  that  unaer  pins  the  United  States  refugee 
resettlement  program.  Any  further  shifting  of  the  financial  burden  for  services  to 
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refugees  onto  the  private  sector,  the  states  and  local  governments  only  creates  un- 
warranted strains  on  local  entities  and  places  unfair  burdens  on  our  communities. 
The  falling  off  of  federal  responsibility  can  result  in  negative  perceptions  at  the  local 
community  level,  inciting  xenophobic  responses,  with  the  ultimate  victims  being  the 
refugees.  At  the  same  time,  refugee  resettlement  programs  must  also  show  costs 
savings  and  strongly  support  the  achievement  of  early  self-sufficiency.  Public  sup- 
port lor  refugee  resettlement  is  dependent  in  large  part  upon  programs  being  de- 
signed and  administered  in  a  cost-enective  and  efficient  manner. 

The  goal  of  a  resettlement  program  should  be  to  ensure  early  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency, healthy  social  adjustment  and  the  smooth  integration  of  newcomers  into 
their  conmiunities. 

The  basic  ingredient  of  a  successful  resettlement  program  is  the  opportunity  to 
offer  an  integrated  service  delivery  system  to  the  reiugee.  Such  an  integrated  sys- 
tem should  include  centralized  case  management  system  with  a  single  point  of  ac- 
countability which  assures  the  availability  of  financial  support,  adequate  housing, 
medical  coverage,  language  training,  acculturation  and,  above  all,  employment  serv- 
ices. Such  a  case  management  role  for  the  voluntary  agencies  is  crucial  to  assure 
successful  resettlement.  A  critical  aspect  is  the  development  of  a  resettlement  plan 
with  the  refugee  which  charts  a  mutually  agreed-upon  course  of  action.  The  case 
manager  must  have  authority  and  responsibility  to  assure  the  refugee's  participa- 
tion in  a  service  plan,  as  well  as  sufficient  authority  to  broker  the  needea  services 
from  other  service  providers  in  the  local  community. 

Early  employment  is  critical  to  the  achievement  of  economic  and  social  self-suffi- 
ciency. The  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  assimilation  into  and  understanding 
of  a  new  culture  and  language  are  best  achieved  through  meaningful  work  and  the 
ability  to  support  oneself  and  one's  family. 

The  voluntary  agencies  have  long  believed  that  public  assistance  should  be  avoid- 
ed for  employable  refugees,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  Unfortunately  in  many 
cases,  reliance  on  pubuc  assistance  can  result  into  long-term  dependency.  However, 
there  are  circumstances  where  use  of  public  assistance  is  necessaiy  and  appropriate. 
In  these  instances,  the  use  of  assistance  is  to  be  carefully  monitored  and  to  be  used 
as  a  temporary  means  toward  the  goal  of  employment  and  reflected  as  such  in  the 
refugee's  resettlement  plan.  In  addition,  it  is  a  given  that  children,  the  elderly  and 
others  who  face  serious  barriers  to  employment  cannot  become  self-sufficient  in  the 
near  term.  Therefore,  the  resettlement  program  must  be  responsive  to  diverse  refu- 
gee and  individual  client  needs,  while  at  the  same  time  striving  for  early  self-suffi- 
ciency and  cost  efficiency. 

The  key  to  attaining  self-sufficiency  is  a  coordinated  service  delivery  system  that 
provides  both  a  consistent  message  and  a  reliable  supjjort  system  to  refugees.  An 
important  component  to  this  is  the  recognition  of  the  utility  of  accountable  central 
case  management,  the  creation  of  a  reanstic  resettlement  plan,  developed  with  the 
active  participation  of  the  refugees,  which  charts  a  realistic  course  toward  self  suffi- 
ciency and  integration  into  the  new  community.  While  any  such  plan  may  require 
modification  or  adjustment  over  time,  especially  as  a  result  of  additional  services 
that  may  become  available  through  other  service  providers,  the  goal  of  the  plan 
should  be  upheld  for  the  duration  of  the  period  that  the  refiigee  receives  resettle- 
ment services. 

The  final  principle  is  that  there  are  always  occasions  to  improve  service  delivery. 
As  such,  we  welcome  this  initiative  which  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  try  new  ap- 
proaches and  new  models.  What  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  federal,  state,  local 
and  private  entities  form  new  partnerships,  is  that  the  best  interest  of  refugees  can 
only  be  served  through  coordinated  efforts. 

COMMENTS  ON  THE  PROPOSAL  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  DAVID  OBEY 

We  appreciate  the  assurances  that  we  have  received  by  Mr.  Obe/s  office  that  the 
bill  is  a  starting  point  for  discussion,  and  that  there  is  general  expectation  that 
changes  will  be  made  as  this  process  of  dialogue  continues.  While  we  understand 
that  this  legislation  is  designed  to  stimulate  dialogue  and  discussion,  we  have  sev- 
eral comments  to  offer  for  consideration: 

Role  of  federal  agencies  in  the  resettlement  program 

1.  While  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  (ORR)  at  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  has  the  lai^est  responsibility  to  assist  refugees  after  arrival 
under  the  current  program,  two  other  federal  agencies  are  also  involved.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Population,  Refugees  and  Migration  at  the  Department  of  State  is  respon- 
sible for  various  programs  related  to  the  admissions  (pre-arrival)  as  well  as  the  im- 
mediate period  after  the  refugee's  arrival.  This  latter  program,  the  "reception  and 
placement  program"  is  administered  in  partnership  with  9  national  voluntary  agen- 
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cies.  The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  also  nlays  an  important  role  in 
adjudicating  renigee  claims  of  persecution  according  to  U.S.  law,  as  well  as  helping 
remgees  become  participating  members  of  our  society  through  adjustment  of  status 
and  eventual  naturalization. 

2.  Each  of  these  federal  agencies'  roles  has  proven  crucial  in  maintaining  U.S.  re- 
sponsiveness to  refiigees  whose  only  solution  is  third  country  resettlement.  These 
distinct  functions  ought  to  be  maintained  in  any  reform  of  the  U.S.  domestic  refugee 
program  as  envisioned  by  this  initiative.  It  is  jpremature  at  this  time  to  specifically 
ad(&ess  changes  in  the  actual  structure  of  the  federal  agencies  involved  in  the  reset- 
tlement program.  The  need  for  reform  in  the  domestic  program  arises  not  from 
these  three  distinct  and  complementary  federal  agency  roles  but  from  a  breakdown 
of  coordination  and  service  continuity  at  the  localievel  after  the  initial  resettlement 
period. 

3.  There  are  aspects  of  the  federal  agencies  involvement  in  refugee  resettlement 
that  mi^t  be  reviewed  in  light  of  this  proposal  to  restructure  the  domestic  refugee 
program.  For  example,  the  level  of  coordination  between  the  initial  resettlement  pe- 
riod and  the  longer  term  services  should  be  evaluated  and  assessed.  In  particular, 
there  are  legislative  administrative  requirements  under  current  law  that  would  be 
duplicative  and  costly  if  the  program  is  changed  with  the  private  agencies  as  the 
principal  actors  during  the  first  12  months  of  services. 

4.  Impending  changes  at  the  local  level  due  to  welfare  reform  legislation  will  exac- 
erbate this  lack  of  a  continuum  of  services  for  refugees  at  the  community  level  after 
initial  resettlement  has  occurred.  This  is  addressed  by  the  proposed  legislation 
through  the  creation  of  a  single  focus  of  responsibility,  through  tne  sponsoring  agen- 
cy, for  the  provision  of  transitional  assistance  and  case  management  services  at  the 
local  level.  Eflbrts  to  reform  the  US  domestic  refugee  program  should  focus  on  this 
key  issue  of  coordination  and  efficiency  of  the  services  at  the  local  level  and  not  be 
diverted  by  ancillary  concerns  about  federal  agencies'  roles  and  resf)onsibilities. 

Overall  funding  for  a  new  12  month  program 

1.  The  legislation  states  that  the  voluntary  agencies  will  be  given  increased  re- 
sources to  carry  out  the  expanded  responsibilities,  including  not  only  transitional  as- 
sistance but  also  a  greater  case  management  role.  We  understand  that  this  ex- 
panded role  for  the  private  agencies  will  cover  all  refugees,  except  the  elderly  and 
disabled  who  would  still  be  eligible  for  Supplemental  Security  Income.  Current 
funding  through  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  only  covers  eight  (8)  months  of 
cash  and  medical  assistance  for  non-categorically  eligible  refugees.  This  is  known  as 
Refijgee  Cash  and  Medical  Assistance  (RCA/RMA).  For  refugees  eligible  for  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC),  states  only  receive  the  regular  federal 
reimbursement  of^  about  50%  of  costs,  depending  on  the  regulations  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

2.  We  support  the  provision  of  services  through  a  unified  program  of  transitional 
assistance  to  all  refugees — whether  heretofore  eligible  for  R(JA  or  AFDC — except  for 
the  elderly  and  disabled  who  still  would  be  eligible  for  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come. Such  a  unified  program  will  be  essential  since  the  impact  of  welfare  reform 
is  unclear  at  this  time,  and  it  is  not  known  what  state  programs  will  take  the  place 
of  AFDC  in  the  future,  nor  exactly  how  these  programs  would  interact  with  RCA 
eligibility. 

3.  A  careful  analysis  of  costs  and  funding  levels  must  be  made  to  assure  sufficient 
resources  for  a  12  month  transitional  assistance  program.  The  voluntary  agencies 
believe  that  a  better  coordinated  and  more  focused  transitional  assistance  and  serv- 
ice program  through  the  private  sector  will  not  only  be  more  cost  effective  but  also 
more  efficient  and  yield  better  results  with  early  employment.  At  the  same  time, 
reform  of  the  program  must  be  adequately  funded  so  that  refugees  get  a  chance  to 
become  contributing  members  of  our  society  within  the  proposed  12  month  period. 

Coordination  of  other  services  at  local  level 

1.  The  legislation  defines  the  role  of  voluntary  agencies  as  the  case  managers  for 
refugees  in  order  to  facilitate  early  employment  and  assimilation  into  American  soci- 
ety. Experience  in  various  demonstration  projects  in  many  areas  of  the  country  has 
shown  that  when  the  sponsoring  agency  is  given  greater  responsibility,  including 
case  management  authority,  refugees  enter  employment  earlier  and  welfare  is  used 
less. 

2.  It  is  important  that  the  role  of  case  management  be  understood  in  its  relation- 
ship to  other  employment  and  language  training  services  available  in  the  commu- 
nity. If  the  case  manager  has  the  authority  to  coordinate  these  other  services,  in 
light  of  a  service  plan  that  leads  to  the  refugee's  early  employment,  the  refugee  will 
become  self-sufficient  more  rapidly.  The  key  role  of  the  case  manager  is  not  only 
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to  exercise  the  authority  and  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  refugee's  employment 
service  plan,  but  also  the  authority  and  responsibility  to  coordinate  other  OKR-fund- 
ed  Services  so  that  these  providers  are  responsive  to  the  same  employment  Service 
plan. 

3.  The  legislative  initiative  does  not  chang;e  the  current  program  with  regard  to 
the  provision  of  social  and  employment  services  for  refugees  (see  section  412(cXl) 
of  the  ENA).  These  funds,  known  as  "refugee  social  services"  (RSS)  are  given  to 
states  according  to  formula  which  is  based  on  the  number  of  refugees  and  entrants 
who  reside  in  that  given  state  for  the  previous  three  years.  States  are  then  free  to 
set  up  systems  to  assist  refugees;  and  in  many  cases,  voluntary  agencies  at  the  local 
level  receive  RSS  funds  from  the  state  to  provide  employment  and  social  services. 
In  addition,  certain  localities  also  receive  Hargeted  assistance"  funds  (see  section 
412(cX2)  of  the  INA),  to  assist  local  conmiunities  where  there  are  special  needs  be- 
cause of  high  refugee  concentration  and  high  use  of  public  assistance.  In  many  in- 
stances, local  service  providers,  including  refugee  mutual  assistance  associations 
and  local  voluntary  agencies  are  recipients  of  these  resources.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  funds  from  ttiese  two  federal  programs  do  not  go  to  the  sponsoring  agency 
for  the  refugee  it  has  resettled. 

4.  To  accomplish  the  desired  outcome  of  the  legislation  through  an  expanded  case 
management  role  for  the  sponsoring  agency,  explicit  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
authority  to  manage  the  services  that  the  refugee  will  need  to  achieve  early  self- 
sufficiency.  If  this  authority  and  responsibility  are  not  present  with  the  case  man- 
ager, and  the  service  provider  is  not  responsive  to  the  needs  identified  in  the  refu- 
gee's service  plan,  the  sponsoring  agency  will  not  be  able  to  assure  early  employ- 
ment outcomes  which  are  critical  to  self-sufficiency. 

Provision  of  Medical  assistance 

1.  No  transitional  resettlement  program  will  be  successful  without  adequate  medi- 
cal coverage  for  refugees,  at  least  until  such  coverage  is  available  through  employ- 
ment or  otner  affordable  arrangements.  This  issue  ol  medical  coverage  has  been  the 
"Achilles*  heel"  of  many  other  attempts  to  provide  transitional  assistance  outside  the 
welfare  system.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  bill  does  not  try  to  set  up  a  privatized 
medical  coverage  program,  as  these  efforts  have  not  worked  well  in  the  past,  and 
are  very  costly  ana  diuicult  to  administer. 

2.  The  voluntary  agencies  urge  that  refugees  continue  to  have  access  to  "refugee 
medical  assistance"  (RMA)  and  Medicaid  as  is  the  case  under  current  law.  It  will 
be  important  to  require  that  states  administering  RMA  and  that  portion  of  Medicaid 
used  by  refugees  coordinate  eligibility  procedures  with  the  voluntary  sponsoring 
agencies  administering  a  new  program,  so  that  refugees  can  receive  timely  and 
needed  coverage  for  medical  needs.  This  includes  the  provision  of  necessary  preven- 
tive, translation  and  health  screening  services  currently  funded  by  RMA. 

3.  An  analysis  must  be  made  of  current  law,  proposed  legislation  and  implement- 
ing regulations,  to  ensure  that  the  provision  of  medical  assistance  to  refugees 
through  RMA  and  Medicaid  is  de-linked  from  cash  assistance  services.  In  some 
areas  of  the  country,  medical-only  assistance  is  difficult  to  obtain  outside  the  public 
cash  assistance  programs;  and  m  some  cases,  medical  assistance  without  a  cash 
grant  is  more  restrictive. 

4.  A  careful  look  should  be  given  at  the  time  period  for  which  RMA  services  are 
available.  Since  the  bill  envisions  a  12  month  program  of  transitional  assistance  and 
services  through  the  sponsoring  agency,  and  the  current  RMA  program  only  pro- 
vides for  8  months,  changes  will  be  needed  to  make  these  two  programs  consistent. 

Legal  issues  and  responsibility  of  sponsoring  agency 

1.  While  the  voluntary  agencies  welcome  the  initiative  and  the  model  of  resettle- 
ment offered  in  this  bill,  we  are  concerned  that  some  legal  issues  be  spelled  out 
clearly  in  the  legislation.  First  and  foremost,  the  legislation  must  be  clear  that  this 
new  program  is  not  a  privatized  welfare  program,  and  that  the  legislative  intent  is 
to  serve  the  unique  needs  of  refugees  outside  the  federally  funded  and  state  admin- 
istered welfare  programs. 

2.  Equally  important  is  the  notion  that  assistance  and  services  to  be  provided  by 
the  sponsoring  agencies  in  the  12  month  period  after  arrival  are  not  an  entitlement 
under  federal  or  state  law.  Otherwise  the  program  will  leave  voluntary  agencies  in 
a  vulnerable  legal  position  and  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  operation  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  new  reformed  domestic  refugee  program. 

3.  The  voluntary  agencies  fully  support  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to  create  a 
12  month  federal  responsibility  for  refugee  assistance,  outside  tne  welfare  program. 
At  the  same  time,  experience  has  shown  that  at  times  the  federal  government  has 
not  been  able  to  keep  up  its  commitment  to  fully  fund  the  domestic  refugee  pro- 
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gram,  witnessed  by  the  reductions  under  current  appropriations  from  36  months  to 
8  months  of  reimbursement. 

4.  Proposals  to  reform  the  domestic  refugee  program,  such  as  envisioned  by  this 
legislation,  need  to  state  more  clearly  the  commitment  of  the  federal  government  to 
a  nilly  funded  12  month  program  administered  through  the  sponsoring  agencies.  At 
the  same  time,  the  responsibility  over  a  12  month  period  cannot  be  carried  out  if 
sufficient  Ainds  are  not  appropnated.  We  therefore  urge  strongly  that  language  be 
included  to  reflect  this  reality  oy  defining  the  12  months  as  the  desired  time  period, 
but  not  required  if  funds  are  not  appropnated. 

CONCLUSION 

We  are  thankful  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  holding  this  hearing  on  this  important 
subject.  We  also  appreciate  and  want  to  recognize  Representative  David  Obey  for 
introducing  this  legislation  and  initiating  the  discussion  on  how  best  to  serve  refu- 
gees under  a  national  federally  supported  program.  We  are  willing  and  able  to  help 
make  this  process  a  meaningful  dialogue  that  will  lead  to  specific  changes  and  re- 
forms of  the  U.S.  domestic  relugee  program. 

We  want  to  reiterate  the  importance  of  these  proposed  changes,  as  the  refugee 
program  must  adapt  to  the  new  challenges  before  us  as  well  as  to  the  different  envi- 
ronment created  by  future  implementation  of  Welfare  Reform  legislation.  We  hope 
that  all  pertinent  actors  in  the  U.S.  domestic  resettlement  program  will  participate 
in  this  process,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  work  with  them  and  LLS.  Congress  and  the 
Administration  to  fashion  a  program  that  serves  the  needs  of  refugees,  is  cost  effec- 
tive and  efficient,  and  advances  the  national  interests  of  the  U.S.  in  the  field  of  refu- 
gee protection,  resettlement  and  assistance. 

Our  remarks  today  represent  our  prelinxinary  views  on  these  proposals  that  need 
to  be  refined  and  subject  to  consultation  within  our  respective  affiliate  networks;  the 
expedited  schedule  for  this  hearing  understandably  did  not  allow  for  a  full  airing 
of  the  proposals  at  hand. 

Ralston  H.  Deffenbaugh,  Executive  Director,  Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Service,  on  behalf  of:  Dr.  Elizabeth  Ferris,  Executive  Director,  Church  World  Serv- 
ice/Immigration and  Refugee  Program;  C.  Richard  Parkins,  Director,  Episcopal  Mi- 
S-ation  Ministries;  Dr.  Tsehaye  Teferra,  Executive  Director,  Ethiopian  Community 
evelopment  Council;  Martin  A.  Wenick,  Executive  Vice  President,  Hebrew  Immi- 
grant Aid  Society;  Roger  Winter,  Executive  Director,  Immigration  and  Refugee  Serv- 
ices of  America;  Robert  P.  DeVecchi,  President,  International  Rescue  Committee; 
John  Swenson,  Director,  U.S.  Catholic  Conference/Migration  and  Refugee  Service; 
and  Donald  N.  Hammond,  Vice  President,  World  Relief  Corporation. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Deffenbaugh.  Did  you  say  "this  con- 
gregation will  proceed?" 

Mr.  Deffenbaugh.  Did  I  say  that?  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Smith.  That's  all  right.  [Laughter.] 

We'll  take  the  religious  association  there,  speaking  of  which,  we 
will  now  go  to  Reverend  Delahanty. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  PATRICK  DELAHANTY,  DIRECTOR, 
CATHOLIC  CHARITIES  MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT,  ARCHDIOCESE  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KY 

Reverend  Delahanty.  My  name  is  Reverend  Patrick  Delahanty, 
and  I  am  the  director  of  Catholic  Charities  Migration  and  Refugee 
Services  Department  in  the  archdiocese  of  Louisville,  KY.  I'm  also 
the  administrator  of  the  Kentucky  Wilson/Fish  demonstration 
project. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  members  of  the  subcommittee  for  the  op- 
portunity to  be  here  today  to  explain  how  refugee  resettlement  has 
taken  place  in  Kentucky  since  the  Commonwealth  withdrew  its  in- 
volvement in  the  administration  of  the  cash  and  medical  assistance 
program,  and,  ultimately,  from  the  delivery  of  refugee  social  serv- 
ices. 

In  1992,  Kentucky  announced  its  decision  to  no  longer  admin- 
ister the  refugee  cash  and  medical  assistance  program.  Since  then, 
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the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  after  consultation  with  other  national 
voluntary  agencies,  agreed  to  apply  for  and  administer  a  Wilson/ 
Fish  demonstration  project.  Six  local  voluntary  agencies  serve  the 
refugee  population  in  Kentucky,  and  each  is  a  participant  in  the 
Wilson/Fish  project.  In  the  project  year  that  ended  June  30,  1996, 
these  six  agencies  resettled  over  1,000  persons  from  10  nations.  In 
the  year  just  begun,  we  expect  to  resettle  nearly  1,300  refugees. 
Some  will  be  eligible  for  AFDC  payments  and  the  match  g^ant  pro- 
gram, while  the  remainder  will  qualify  for  Wilson/Fish  services. 

Based  on  past  experience,  we  project  that  705  persons — ^new  refu- 
gee arrivals,  participants  who  remained  eligible  when  the  new 
frant  year  began,  and  secondary  migrants  who  moved  to  Kentucky 
uring  their  first  4  months  in  the  United  States — will  receive  the 
full  range  of  services:  cash  and  medical  assistance,  case  manage- 
ment, employment  services,  English  language  training,  and  other 
social  services.  Employment  services  include  employability  assess- 
ments, world-of-work  orientation  for  new  arrivals,  employment 
translation  and  interpreter  services,  and  employment  transpor- 
tation services. 

Each  participating  agency  has  submitted  a  plan  and  a  budget  de- 
scribing how  social  services  will  be  delivered  by  the  agency.  Budget 
amounts  for  each  agency  were  determined  by  using  agency-pro- 
jected rates  of  service  delivery,  including  a  projected  number  of 
new  arrivals.  This  allows  each  agency  a  degree  of  flexibility  in  its 
planning  to  serve  refugees.  It  benefits  the  refugee  in  that  there  is 
a  seamless  distribution  of  services  between  the  reception  and  place- 
ment activities  and  the  Wilson/Fish  activities. 

The  goal  is  to  help  each  refugee  client/family  to  achieve  self-suffi- 
ciency as  quickly  as  possible.  To  do  this  demands  early  employ- 
ment. Each  employable  adult  must  participate  in  an  employment 
plan.  At  Catholic  Charities,  my  own  agency,  this  plan  is  explained 
to  the  refugee  as  if  it  were  a  first  job  so  that  school  attendance  for 
English  language  training,  keeping  appointments,  showing  up  for 
job  interviews,  are  all  components  of  the  refugee's  first  job.  There 
is  a  reduction  in  the  monthly  cash  assistance  check  for  each  day 
a  person  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  plan — or  looked  at  another 
way,  did  not  show  up  for  work.  A  refusal  of  a  legitimate  job  offer 
results  in  the  loss  of  cash  assistance,  medical  insurance,  and  most 
social  services  for  90  days. 

Because  the  Wilson/Fish  program  has  given  us  the  capability  to 
provide  the  full  range  of  services,  over  85  percent  of  employable 
refugees  are  working  within  6  months  of  entry  into  the  United 
States.  This  model  also  makes  it  clear  to  the  refugee  that  each 
monthly  assistance  check  must  be  earned  and  is  not  something  he 
or  she  is  automatically  entitled  to  receive.  In  addition  to  the  staff 
that  delivers  services,  this  program  also  depends  on  the  invaluable 
assistance  of  volunteers:  ESL  teachers,  aides,  nursery  workers,  and 
others. 

A  major  drawback  in  the  Kentucky  program  is  the  way  in  which 
medical  care  is  provided.  We  have  had  to  use  a  private  insurer,  and 
although  the  insurer  has  given  us  good  service,  it  is  still  a  cum- 
bersome process  for  agencies  to  deal  with.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses case  managers  have  had  to  provide  medical  managed  care  to 
keep  premiums  at  a  level  that  are  somewhat  reasonable.  Even  at 
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that,  the  coverage  is  not  as  good  as  that  provided  by  Medicare  or 
Medicaid.  Whatever  you  decide  about  the  future  resettlement  of 
refugees,  I  would  urge  you  to  provide  some  sort  of  Federal  access 
to  medical  care  so  that  the  coverage  available  to  refugees  does  not 
vary  from  State  to  State. 

I  was  asked  to  advise  the  committee  about  the  possibility  of  pro- 
grams like  this  being  replicated  in  other  States.  It  seems  to  me  en- 
tirely possible  that  this  can  be  done,  and  even  more  efficiently  if 
you  structure  it  in  such  a  way  that  completely  removes  refugees 
from  the  State  welfare  system.  If  accountability  for  use  of  funds 
and  delivery  of  services  is  modeled  more  on  the  reception  and 
placement  requirements  than  those  that  States  impose  for  AFDC, 
there  would  be  greater  efficiency  and  cost-effectiveness.  I  also  be- 
lieve you  need  to  provide  some  means  whereby  larger  families  with 
less  employable  adults  can  still  access  supplemental  cash  assist- 
ance when  those  adults  are  working  and  are  still  not  self-sufficient, 
or  if  some  catastrophe  occurs  that  would  temporarily  prevent  em- 
ployment. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  I  would  urge  you  to  pursue  the  gen- 
eral direction  you  seem  to  be  going  and  would  be  happy  to  answer 
questions.  I've  also  given  the  committee  a  copy  of  our  application 
to  ORR  for  the  continuance  of  the  program,  which  contains  out- 
comes for  the  previous  year  and  projections  for  the  coming  year. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Reverend  Delahanty  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Rev.  Patrick  Delahanty,  Director,  Catholic  Char- 
ities Migration  and  Refugee  Services  Department,  Archdiocese  of  Louis- 
ville, KY 

My  name  is  Rev  Patrick  Delahanty  and  I  am  the  Director  of  Catholic  Charities  Migraiioo  and  Refugee 
Services  Depamnent  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Louisville,  Kentuck> .  I  am  also  the  Administrator  of  the 
Kentucky  Wilson/FiBh  Demonstiabon  Project. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  the  opportumty  to  be  here  today  to  cxplam  ho^ 
refiigeB  resettlement  has  taken  place  in  Kentucky  since  the  Conunonweallh  withdrew  its  involvement  in 
the  administration  of  the  Cash  and  Medical  Assistance  program  and  ultimately  from  the  debvery  of 
Refugee  Social  Services. 

In  1992  Kentucky  announced  its  decision  to  no  longer  administer  the  Refiigee  Cash  and  Medical 
Assistance  program.  Since  then  the  United  States  Catholic  Conference,  aAer  consultation  with  other 
national  voluntary  agencies  (volags),  agreed  to  apply  for  and  administer  a  Wilson/Fish  Demonstration 
Project. 

Six  local  volags  serve  the  refugee  population  (in  Louisville:  Catholic  Charities,  Jewish  Family  and 
Vocational  Services,  and  Keiuudfy  Refugee  Ministries;  in  Lexington:  Catholic  Social  Services  and  the 
Central  Kentucky  Jewish  Federation;  in  Bowling  Green:  Western  Kentucky  Refugee  Mutual  Assistance 
Association)  and  each  is  a  participant  in  the  Wilson/Fish  project.  In  the  projea  year  that  ended  June  30. 
1996  these  six  agencies  resettled  over  one  thousand  (1000)  persons  from  ten  (10)  nations 

In  the  year  just  begun  we  expea  to  resettle  nearly  thirteen  hundred  (1300)  refiigoes  Some  will  be  eligible 
for  AFDC  and  the  Match  Grant  program,  while  the  remaiiukr  will  qualify  for  Wilsorvl^ish  services 

Baaed  on  past  experience  we  project  that  seven  hundred  and  five  (70S)  persons  (new  refugee  arrivals, 
participants  who  remain  eligible  when  the  new  graiu  year  began,  and  secondary  migrants  who  move  to 
Kentucky  during  their  first  four  months  in  the  United  States)  will  receive  the  full  range  of  services:  cash 
and  medical  assistance,  case  management,  employment  services.  English  language  training,  and  other 
social  services.  Emplo>inent  services  include  employability  assessment  services,  world-of-work  orientation 
for  new  arrivab,  employment  translation  and  interpreter  services  and  employment  transportation  services 

Each  participating  agency  has  submitted  a  plan  and  a  budget  describing  how  social  services  will  be 
delivered  by  the  agency.  Budget  amounts  for  each  agency  were  determined  by  using  agency  projected  rates 
of  service  delivery  including  a  projected  number  of  new  arrivals.  This  allows  each  agency  a  degree  of 
flexibility  in  its  planning  to  serve  refugees.  It  benefits  the  refugee  in  that  there  is  a  seamless  distribution  of 
services  between  the  reception  and  placement  activities  and  the  Wilson/Fish  aaivities. 

The  goal  is  to  help  each  it&gee  client/family  to  achieve  Klf-suSiciency  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  do  this 
demands  early  employment  Each  employable  adult  must  participate  in  an  employment  plan  At  my 
agency  this  plan  is  explained  as  if  it  were  a  first  job,  so  that  school  attendance  for  English  language 
tiaimng.  keeping  appointments,  showing  up  for  job  interviews  are  all  components  of  the  refugee's  first 
job.  There  is  a  reduction  in  the  monthly  cash  assistance  check  for  each  day  a  person  is  not  in  compliance 
with  the  plan,  or  looked  at  another  way,  did  not  show  up  for  work.  A  refiisal  of  a  legitimate  job  offer 
results  in  the  loss  of  cash  assistance,  medical  insurance,  and  most  social  services  for  mncty  (90)  days. 

Because  the  Wilson/Fish  program  has  given  us  the  capability  to  prtjvide  the  full  range  of  services,  over 
85%  of  employable  refugees  are  working  within  six  (6)  months  of  entry  into  the  Umted  States. 

This  model  also  makes  it  clear  to  the  refugee  that  each  monthly  assistance  check  itmst  be  canied  and  is 
not  something  be  or  she  is  automatically  entitled  to  receive. 
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In  addition  to  the  staff  that  deliver  ssrvioes.  this  program  also  depends  on  the  invaluable  assistance  of 
voluntcen:  ESL  teacheis,  aides,  nunery  workers,  etc 

A  major  drawback  in  the  Kentucky  program  is  the  way  in  which  medical  care  is  provided.  We  have  had  to 
use  a  private  insurer.  And  although  the  insurer  has  given  us  good  service,  it  is  stiD  a  cumfaerssme  precis 
for  agencies  to  deal  with.  For  all  practical  purposes,  case  managers  have  had  to  provide  medical  managed 
care  to  keep  prenuoms  at  a  level  that  are  somewhat  reasonable.  Even  at  that  the  coverage  is  not  as  good  as 
that  provided  try  Medicare  or  Medicaid.  Whatever  you  decide  about  the  future  resettlement  of  refugees,  1 
would  urge  you  to  provide  some  sort  of  federal  access  to  medical  caie  so  that  the  coverage  available  to 
reAigees  does  not  vary  from  state  to  state 

I  was  asked  to  advise  the  Committee  about  the  possibility  of  programs  like  this  being  replicated  in  other 
States.  It  seems  to  me  entirely  possible  that  this  can  be  done  and  even  more  effidenily  if  you  smicture  it  in 
such  a  way  that  completely  removes  refugees  from  the  State  wel&re  sysian  If  accountability  for  use  of 
faais  and  delivery  of  services  is  modeled  more  on  the  R^lP  requirements  than  those  that  States  uopose  for 
AFDC,  tbers  would  be  greater  efBcieocy  and  cost  efieciiveness.  I  also  believe  you  need  to  provide  some 
means  whereby  larger  femilics  with  less  employable  adults  can  still  access  supplemental  cash  assistance 
when  those  adults  are  working  and  are  still  not  self-sufficient;  or  it  some  catastrophe  occun  that  would 
temporarily  prevent  emplqymenL 

With  these  things  in  mind.  I  would  urge  you  to  pursue  the  general  direction  you  seem  to  be  going  and 
would  be  happy  to  answer  questions. 
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Mr.  Smith,  Thank  you,  Reverend  Delahanty. 

Let  me  ask  all  of  you  a  question  to  follow  up  on  the  suggestion 
of  our  colleague,  Mr.  Obey.  What  do  you  think  of  making  a  better 
effort  than  is  now  made  to  provide  newly-arrived  refugees  with  lan- 
guage training?  Can  that  be  done,  and  can  it  be  done  practically? 
And  do  you  agree  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea? 

Let  me  just  start  with  Mr.  Grersten  and  work  left. 

Mr.  Gersten.  There  are  a  number  of  places  where  the  level  of 
English  language  training  is  adequate  and  other  places,  I'm  sure, 
where  it  can  be  improved.  I  believe  the  most  important  thing  for 
most  refugees  is  to  have  very  intensive  early  case  management  and 
hands-on  attention  from  one  case  worker  who  controls  whether  or 
not  the  refugee  gets  a  check,  as  well  as  the  refugee's  attendance 
at  the  English  language  and  job  training  programs.  That  case  man- 
agement is  critical  and  will  always  involve  a  strong  ESL  compo- 
nent. 

Mr.  Smith.  OK,  thank  you.  Any  other  comments?  I've  got  several 
questions,  and  not  everyone  has  to  answer  every  question. 

Mr.  Deffenbaugh,  and  then  Dr.  Silverman. 

Mr.  Deffenbaugh.  Yes,  I  want  to  endorse  what  Chris  Grersten 
said  and  then  just  add  to  it  that  we  found  in  our  resettlement  that 
often  early  employment  is  the  biggest  incentive  to  learn  English, 
and  we  encourage  employees  to  start  work  quickly  and  then  take 
English  classes  at  night  or  on  the  side,  and  that  helps  them  learn 
faster. 

Mr.  Smith.  OK,  good. 

Dr.  Silverman. 

Mr.  Silverman.  Well,  I  would  agree  with  that  approach,  but  I'd 
like  to  add  something.  We're  living  in  an  era  of  budget  constraint. 
I  think  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  refugee  program,  in  fact,  has 
survived  for  the  past  10  years  on  cost-transfer  to  the  State  and 
local  Government.  The  privatization — if  we  take  just  for  argument's 
sake  Mr.  Obey's  proposition — we're  talking  about  adding  12  months 
of  AFDC,  half  of  which  the  State  is  paying  for.  We're  talking  about 
increasing  RCA  by  50  percent.  We're  talking  about  adding  a  case 
management  dimension.  We're  talking  about  paying  for  States'  ad- 
ministration of  Medicaid  and  then  adding  the  national  volags' — 
presumably — administration,  and  it  is  the  same  with  respect  to 
ESL. 

In  the  mideighties,  we  had  in  the  State  of  Illinois  a  state-of-the- 
art  ESL  system.  It  was  competency-based;  it  was  what  we  call 
work  English;  it  was  designed  to  get  people  into  employment  very 
rapidly;  it  cost  money.  And  as  the  numbers  of  refugees  have  in- 
creased over  the  last  8  years,  in  particular,  and  the  money  has  re- 
mained flat,  we've  had  to  eliminate  many  of  those  services.  And  so 
I  would  urge  that  in  talking  about  policy  and  ideal  program  design 
that  we  bear  in  mind  the  fiscal  implications. 

Mr.  Smith.  OK,  thank  you. 

Reverend  Delahanty,  let  me  ask  you  my  next  question,  then  ask 
the  other  panelists  to  comment  as  well.  What  changes  would  you 
propose  to  be  made  in  the  current  refugee  resettlement  program 
under  the  auspices  of  HHS? 

Reverend  Delahanty.  What  changes  would  I  propose  for  HHS? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  that's  an  open-ended  question. 
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Reverend  Delahanty.  I  wasn't  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  my  next  question,  if  you'll  see  where  I'm  going 
with  this,  is:  would  you  be  in  favor  of  resurrecting  the  private  re- 
settlement program  of  1993? 

Reverend  Delahanty.  Yes,  I  would  be.  When  Kentucky  withdrew 
in  1992,  that  was  at  the  same  time  when  all  the  discussion  about 
the  transitional  refugee  program  was  going  on,  and  because  of  that 
a  lot  of  the  Wilson/Fish  design  for  the  State  of  Kentucky  came  out 
of  that  discussion.  Another  way,  for  example,  that  AFDC  is  avoided 
in  Kentucky,  at  least  in  my  agency  where  families  go  into  the 
match  grant  program  if  they  can  become  self-sufficient  quickly; 
those  large  families  I  spoke  of  do  not  go  into  that  and  so  they  are 
the  only  ones  that  go  into  an  AFDC  program. 

So  for  all  practical  purposes,  Wilson/Fish  takes  care  of  non-AFDC 
eligible  people;  match  grant,  for  us, — and  we're  the  largest  resettle- 
ment site — takes  care  of  the  family  to  keep  them  out  of  AFDC. 
And,  hopefully,  that  whole  transitional  refugee  resettlement  pro- 
gram was  to  remove  people  from  the  AFDC  program  and  into  work, 
and  I  think  we've  successfully  done  that;  and  if  that's  the  case,  I 
do  and  would  approve. 

Mr.  Smith,  ^y  other  observations  by  any  other  panelists  on  the 
private  resettlement  program  or  on  how  you  would  change  the  cur- 
rent resettlement  program? 

Mr.  Deffenbaugh?  Also,  Mr.  Deffenbaugh,  would  you  explain 
again — that  was  an  incredibly  high  and  encouraging  figure — did 
you  say  91  percent? 

Mr.  DEFFENBAUGH.  Of  the  free-case  refugees  that  our  agency, 
LIRS,  is  resettling;  those  are  people  who  don't  have  family  mem- 
bers in  the  country  and  so  we  can  decide  where  to  place  them  in 
the  country.  Currently,  we're  running  93  percent  employment  after 
6  months. 

Mr.  Smith.  OK,  and  any  comment  on  what  changes  you  would 
make? 

Mr.  Deffenbaugh.  Yes.  We  in  the  voluntary  agencies  would 
strongly  endorse — as  you  put  it — a  resurrection  of  the  transitional 
resettlement  program. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  called  this  a  congregation,  so  I  think  it's  OK  to 
talk  about  a  resurrection.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Deffenbaugh.  We  think  that  it  would  give  much  more  flexi- 
bility for  better  resettlement  results,  higher  employment  rates.  I 
think  we  would  actually  end  up  saving  the  Federal  Government 
money  because  of  the  earlier  self-sufficiency.  The  one  caveat  we 
would  have  would  be  that  we  think  the  effort  in  1992-93  to  pri- 
vatize the  medical  assistance  for  refugees  ended  up  bein^  too  com- 
plicated and  too  problematic,  and  as  we  said  in  our  testimony,  we 
would  want  to  have  some  continuation  of  Medicaid  availability  for 
refugees. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Deffenbaugh. 

I'm  going  to  recognize  anyone  else  for  questioning.  Mr.  Bryant, 
do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Silverman,  you  mentioned  that  funds  for  these  programs 
have  remained  static  over  the  last  few  years,  but  that  the  numbers 
of  refugees  have  increased.  And  I'm  wondering  if  in  my  briefing 
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materials,  as  I  read — and  I  do  make  mistakes — as  I  read,  though, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  numbers  of  refugees  are  decHning  that 
we  are  accepting  over  the  last  three  years.  Would  you  disagree 
with  that,  still? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Well,  certainly  they  reached  a  maximum  in  1994 
and  they  are  diminishing,  but  let  me  put  it  perspective.  I  did  a  pro- 
jection; even  with  a  projected  16.7  percent  reduction  in  new  arriv- 
als for  1997  over  1996,  the  cost  of  implementing  a  program  such 
as  Mr.  Obey  has  proposed  would  increase  the  Federal  costs  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  61  percent  just  for  the  cash  assistance  dimension. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Is  there  roughly  a  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  immigrants  that  would  be  work-qualified?  I  assume  chil- 
dren are  counted  in  these  numbers,  also.  Would  it  be  50  percent 
of  these  numbers  that  would  need  to  have  employment?  Does  any- 
body have  a  guess  on  that? 

Mr.  Silverman.  In  Illinois  about  15  percent  of  the  new  arrivals 
have  gone  on  SSI;  they  are  aged  and  disabled.  We  figure  that  about 
50  percent  of  new  arrivals  are  employed  within  the  first  6  months, 
but  really  what  happens  with  refugees  is  a  kind  of  cycle.  They  need 
four  to  five  jobs  before  they  can  become  stable,  particularly  if  they 
have  children,  and  that's  a  2-year  period  at  minimum.  So,  it's  very 
difficult  to  project.  I  mean,  you  can  construct  ideal  models,  but  it 
varies  dramatically,  I  think,  from  site  to  site  and  with  refugee  fam- 
ily to  refugee  family. 

The  Bosnians,  of  which  we  have  the  largest  number  in  the  coun- 
try, by  and  large  have  been  employed  very  rapidly.  They  also  have 
very  serious  mental  health  problems. 

Mr,  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Let  me  move  on.  Thank  you  for  your 
answers,  Dr.  Silverman. 

Mr.  Grersten,  would  you  recommend  where  we're  dealing  with 
professionals  as  they  come  into  this  country,  that  these  types  of 
professionals  get  immediate  employment  in  whatever  jobs  they  can, 
or  would  you  recommend  that  tney  wait  until  they  can  be  properly 
credentialed  from  their  home  country? 

Mr.  Gersten.  Well,  I  think  that  early  employment  has  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  goal.  In  the  draft;  proposal  by  Congressman  Obey, 
there's  a  12-month  period  allowed  by  the  voluntary  agencies  before 
their  refugees  are  free  to  go  out  on  their  own.  The  voluntary  agen- 
cies would  work  with  each  individual  refugee  in  making  that  deci- 
sion, and  there  are  a  number  of  places  where  within  6  months  or 
9  months  a  credential  can  be  had  or  a  refugee  can  be  in  a  job  relat- 
ed to  the  career  that  refugee  had  in  his  prior  country. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Why  do  you  believe  that  private  agen- 
cies are  better  than  the  States  at  making  refugees  self-sufficient? 

Mr.  Gersten.  Well,  first,  the  statistical  evidence  clearly  indicates 
that.  We've  heard  from  Kentucky  and  their  numbers;  within  6 
months  85  percent  of  their  refugees  were  employed.  The  numbers 
in  the  San  Diego  Wilson/Fish  proiect  indicated  that  there  were  four 
times  as  many  self-sufficiencies  than  there  were  from  refugees  who 
were  in  the  Government  sector. 

I  believe  there  are  a  variety  of  reasons  why  the  private  sector 
does  a  better  job.  First,  the  Federal  Government  expects  more  of 
the  private  sector.  The  Federal  Government  can  set  standards  and 
agree  on  a  contract  of  how  many  refugees  should  be  employed,  how 
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many  should  be  self-sufficient  after  a  given  period  of  time,  and  if 
that  isn't  met,  the  Federal  Government  can  renegotiate  a  contract 
with  a  private  agency.  And  that  can't  be  done  with  the  Govern- 
ment. If  Los  Angeles  or  New  York  has  a  5-percent  or  10-percent 
employment  rate,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done.  They  continue 
to  get  the  Federal  resources;  they  continue  to  get  the  refugees. 
There  can  be  absolutely  no  incentives  between  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  and  State  and  local  government  in  getting  refugees  employed. 

So  you  have  incentives;  the  voluntary  agencies  in  my  experience 
agree  with  the  philosophy  of  early  employment,  and  they  structure 
their  programs — and  their  employees  all  agree — that  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  refugee  and  of  the  Government  to  have  refugees  em- 
ployed early.  And  in  my  experience,  a  number  of  State  govern- 
ments and  a  number  of  local  governments  do  not  agree  with  that 
philosophy. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  one  addi- 
tional question? 

Mr.  Smith.  Please  continue,  Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  I  have  one  question  for  Reverend 
Delahanty.  What  do  you  believe,  or  do  you  believe  that  the  suc- 
cesses that  you've  seen  in  Kentucky  can  be  translated  to  the  na- 
tional level? 

Reverend  Delahanty.  Well,  let  me  start  off  by  saying  that  I  do 
think  it  has  to  remain  flexible,  and  it  won't  be  the  same  in  each 
State  or  locale.  But  the  case  management  is  part  of  the  key  to  this 
because  it  allows  for  close  contact  with  the  refugee  client  and  con- 
tinual encouragement  from  staff  from  the  beginning  of  a  person's 
arrival  through  the  process  of  employment  and  self-sufficiency. 
They  are  met  at  an  airport;  they  are  provided  with  some  place  to 
live;  they  immediately  come  in  within  two  weeks  for  orientation; 
they  sign  an  employability  plan,  and  they're  working  with  those 
same  people  through  the  process  of  going  to  work  along  with  the 
followup  that  goes  on  for  about  6  months  after  that. 

So,  I  think  that  kind  of  support  is  what  allows  that  to  happen, 
and  it  can  be  replicated  in  other  areas.  I've  said  to  someone  on  the 
phone — I  don't  think,  for  example — I  don't  know  enough  about  Cali- 
fornia, but  in  a  State  that  large  with  that  kind  of  geography,  you 
would  not  design  a  program  the  same  as  you  would  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky  because  it's  impossible.  So  you  may  have  three  or  four 
programs,  or  you  may  have  a  refugee  population-specific  program 
in  a  given  area,  if  the  numbers  and  the  cost-effectiveness  of  deliver- 
ing those  services  can  be  worked  out.  So  there  could  be  that  kind 
of  flexibility  within  the  system. 

I  would  like  to,  if  I  can,  comment  on  your  question  about  employ- 
ability  and  the  percent  of  those  that  are  employable  and  children — 
and  this  won't  hold  true  in  all  States — ^but  40  percent  of  our  new 
arrivals,  historically,  in  Kentucky  have  been  children  under  18.  So 
about  60  percent  would  have  been  adults,  and  of  that  percentage, 
some  would  have  been  elderly  and  not  employable.  It  also  will  de- 
pend on  the  refugee  populations  that  you're  dealing  with.  If  we're 
going  to  accept  Guantanamo  Cuban  cases,  those,  for  the  most  part, 
were  single  adults  who  were  for  all  practical  purposes  all  employ- 
able. The  Benadir  population,  which  is  more  recently  coming  into 
the  country,  has  large  families  in  which  you  may  have  a  mother, 
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father,  and  eight  children.  So  the  percentages  will  vary  depending 
on  the  people  in  need  that  we  are  accepting  into  the  country. 

Related  to  the  professional  development  question,  a  lot  of  that's 
going  to  depend — and  correct  me  if  your  broader  information  has 
things  otherwise — but  I  think  a  lot  of  that  is  going  to  depend  on 
the  English  language  ability  of  that  professional  in  terms  of  quali- 
fying. We  could  qualify  some  Bosnians  and  others  for  their  profes- 
sional work,  if  they  knew  any  English,  immediately.  But  when  they 
don't,  it's  the  early  employment  that  sustains  that  family  until  they 
can  go  to  school  at  night,  or  whatever,  pick  up  the  English,  and 
then  move  into  their  profession. 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  would  agree;  I  would  agree.  And  let  me  empha- 
size that  the  services  that  he  spoke  about — those  services  are  uni- 
versal. The  question  right  here  really  is,  who's  going  to  administer 
the  cash  assistance?  I  mean,  the  case  management  is  essential.  Job 
placement,  early  employment — all  of  those  things  are  universal. 
One  question  is,  who  administers  the  cash  assistance?  I  think  it 
works  in  Illinois  because  the  volags  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Aid  have  very  careful  cooperation  and  communication.  We're  on  the 
same  wavelength.  We  both  emphasize  early  employment,  and  per- 
haps that  doesn't  happen  everywhere. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Thank  you  all. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Heineman. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Most  of  my  questions  are  generic  to  the  program,  and  I  can 
up  to  speed  on  the  refugee  program  at  this  hearing.  But  at  t 
particular  time  of  reform — welfare,  immigration,  and  Medicaid — is 
there  not  a  time  to  reassess  what  we're  doing  to  see  how  those  new 
reforms  fit  into  your  programs  and  works?  I  see  conflict  as  it  re- 
lates to  welfare  reform,  as  it  relates  to  Medicaid,  even  immigration, 
and  I'm  not  sure  whether  to  characterize  this  as  protagonist  or  an- 
tagonist as  it  relates  to  the  welfare  reform,  getting  people  from 
welfare  to  work.  In  fact,  it's  probably  competing  interests  as  it  re- 
lates to  getting  people  jobs,  especially  in  an  area  such  as  Mr. 
Condit  says  he  has  of  a  16-percent  unemployment  rate.  How  do  we 
resolve  that?  I'm  not  sure;  I  don't  know,  but  it  just  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  many  impending  conflicts  and  antagonistic  initia- 
tives. Do  we  reassess  the  number  of  refugees?  Do  we  reassess  the 
placement  so  that  we  can  serve  both  interests? 

I'm  a  bit  unsure  myself,  and  I  don't  know  whether  anybody  really 
has  a  good  handle  on  those  questions  because  of  reform.  This  is  not 
an  era  of  great  employment— and  to  bring  in  more  people  in  need, 
the  same  types  of  need — and  when  we're  dealing  with  AFDC,  we're 
dealing  with  trying  to  get  people  jobs  within  2  years  within  this 
country.  Doesn't  it  tend  to  make  the  problems  even  worse?  And  I 
would  leave  that  open  to  anyone  who  chooses  to  answer  that. 

Reverend  Delahanty,  I  see  you're  writing. 

Reverend  Delahanty.  I  was  taking  notes.  It's  an  interesting  con- 
cept. My  first  reaction  would  be  that  it  might  depend  on  the  local- 
ity in  terms  of  jobs  and  conflicting  interests  between  Americans 
wno  are  going  off  of  AFDC  and  into  a  job  market  and  refugees  who 
are  coming  in.  I  think  some  of  the  answer  to  that  is  the  national 
voluntary  agencies  look  carefully,  when  they're  placing  free-case 
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refugees,  at  what  employment  outcomes  are,  and  what  the  chances 
of  success  are  for  people  in  the  community  in  which  they  are 
placed.  If  they  look  at  a  district  where  there's  16  percent  unemploy- 
ment, I  would  think  that  they  might  say  that  that's  not  a  good  site 
to  place  free-case  refugees.  So  we  look  at  another  State  where  the 
unemployment  rate  may  be  4.5  percent  and  there  are  still  jobs  to 
be  had,  and  the  outcomes  have  been  good  in  the  past;  you  might 
place  refugees  there  and  find  success  for  them. 

Now,  with  family  re-unification  you're  limited  because  people 
generally  want  to  live  with  their  families.  I  would  also  add  that 
Catholic  Charities  U.S.A.  in  its  position  on  welfare  reform — 2  years 
ago,  even — was  already  saying  that  refugees  should  be  entirely 
kept  out  of  the  welfare  system,  no  matter  what  the  reform  bill 
looked  like.  And  so  that's  been  a  longstanding  position  of  at  least 
the  Catholic  community,  so  that  there  s  no  confusion  that  this  is  an 
entitlement  on  the  part  of  the  refugee.  We  would  like  to  continue 
to  encourage  that  and  keep  it  outside  of  that  system. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Mr,  Silverman. 

Mr.  Silverman,  First  of  all,  I  think  the  refugee  program  is  one 
of  the  most  noble  efforts  that  this  country  undertakes,  that  we 
have  an  enormous  responsibility.  It  is  not  simply  a  domestic  re- 
sponsibility, but  an  international  responsibility  of  leadership  and 
humanitarianism.  I  believe  it  works.  I  think  welfare  reform  is  not 
going  to  be  an  event;  it's  going  to  be  a  process;  it's  going  to  take 
a  lot  of  adjustment.  You  know,  personally,  I  have  problems  with 
bringing  in  an  elderly  refugee,  putting  them  on  SSI,  and  after  5 
years  saying,  "You  no  longer  are  eligible  for  SSI."  So  there  are 
problems  such  as  those  that  will  have  to  be  adjusted. 

I  think  an  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  refugees  are  very 
highly  motivated.  In  the  heart  of  our  deepest  recession  in  1981  we 
were  resettling  1,000  refugees  a  month,  and  they  were  becoming 
very  rapidly  employed  even  though  our  unemployment  rate  was  in- 
creasing. Ajid  I  think  that  is  the  essential  difference  between  refu- 
gees and,  if  you  will,  the  general  profile  of  the  AFDC  recipient  who 
increasingly  is  a  person  without  hope,  without  a  vision  of  improve- 
ment and  escaping  the  welfare  cycle. 

Mr.  Gersten.  We're  in  an  era  where  there  is  a  shrinking  Federal 
commitment  to  welfare;  a  transfer  is  going  to  take  place  of  Federal 
welfare  dollars  to  the  States.  At  the  same  time,  there's  a  shrinking 
State  commitment  to  welfare  around  the  country  as  seen  in  various 
welfare  reforms  that  shrink  the  total  amount  of  money  going  into 
the  welfare  system.  At  this  time,  we're  looking  at  the  tremendous 
success  of  the  volimtary  agencies  in  getting  refugees  jobs  quickly 
and  into  the  work  force  and  self-sufficient  and  keeping  them  off  of 
welfare.  So  it  seems  to  make  sense,  in  an  era  where  there  is 
shrinking  Government  commitment  to  welfare,  where  the  vol- 
untary agencies  have  proven  for  11  years  that  they  are  better,  in 
most  cases,  at  getting  refugees  jobs,  to  help  the  Government  by 
transferring  responsibility  to  the  private  sector,  strengthening  the 
private  sector,  helping  provide  them  with  more  staff  and  more  as- 
sistance, and  encourage  additional  support  to  come  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  get  refugees  resettled  and  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
welfare  system. 
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To  continue  to  try  to  do  this  one  State  and  one  city  at  a  time  is 
simply  an  enormous  tax  on  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  ORR,  If  you  looked  at  the  man  and  woman  hours 
that  go  into  setting  up  one  Wilson/Fish  program,  you  would  see,  lit- 
erally, thousands  of  hours  of  time  that  go  into  designing  and  imple- 
menting one  simple  program.  If  you  could  do  this  all  across  the 
country,  all  at  one  time,  then  you  will  have  dramatically  better  re- 
sults. 

And  let  me  just  add,  when  Congress  enacted  the  Wilson/Fish 
amendments  11  years  ago,  they  would  never  have  said,  "In  11 
years  from  now,  we're  going  to  see  a  success,  but  still  going  to  be 
implementing  this  program  one  State  at  a  time."  The  point  of  a 
pilot  program  is  to  see  if  it  works.  If  it  works  in  a  few  places,  then 
you  take  the  next  step  and  you  see  if  you  can  make  it  work  every- 
where. We  are  still  in  the  process  of  trying  to  make  it  work  one 
State  at  a  time  with  enormous  resources  going  into  trying  to  imple- 
ment a  program  one  place  at  a  time.  If  it  succeeds,  give  it  a  chance 
to  work  all  across  the  country  and  improve  the  program  every- 
where. 

Mr.  Silverman.  May  I  add  something?  I  think  the  States  have 
a  prerogative  in  this.  I  mean,  we  have  been  absorbing  costs  for  the 
last  10  years — substantial  costs  that  have  sustained  the  program. 
I  think  States  should  have  the  prerogative  in  either  committing  to 
private  distribution  of  cash  assistance,  or  not.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Heineman.  I'm  not  going  to  discuss  philosophy.  I  don't  know 
if  you're  aware  of  how  Wisconsin  handled  welfare  under  Gov. 
Tommy  Thompson,  and  he's  done  a  tremendous  job.  The  President 
likes  it — but  then  he  doesn't  like  it,  then  he  likes  it,  then  he  doesn't 
like  it — I'm  not  sure.  I'm  not  sure  whether  he  likes  it  now  or  not, 
but  it's  a  good  program  and  it  gets  people  back  to  work. 

And  I  think  there  I  see  the  conflict  in  attempting  to  get — and  I 
can  understand  exactly  what  you  say  about  humanitarian  commit- 
ment. And,  then,  of  course,  you  run  into  the  old  adage  that  charity 
begins  at  home.  And  I  guess  it's  more  of  a  protagonism — it's  prob- 
ably more  of  an  antagonism  now  with  the  new  reform  initiatives 
here  in  Washington,  and  I  just  say  that  as  a  comment.  I  don't  have 
an  answer,  and  I  know  exactly  where  you're  coming  from.  I  don't 
know  what  the  bottom  line  is  going  to  be,  but  I  see  confusion  there 
and  perhaps  a  time  for  reconsideration,  so  that  we  can  work  to- 
gether as  opposed  to  being  antagonistic  to  each  other  where  refu- 
gees are  concerned,  and  where  people  that  have  historically  and 
generationally  been  on  welfare  have  the  need  to  get  back  to  work — 
a  mandate  now  to  get  back  to  work  in  2  years. 

So  I'll  just  leave  it  there  and  say  we  have  a  lot  of  rethinking  of 
where  we're  going  because  reform  is  not  easy,  as  you  well  know, 
and  there  are  just  so  many  positions,  so  many  employable  posi- 
tions, and  just  x-plus  people  to  fill  those  positions.  It's  going  to  be 
interesting,  and  certainly  we're  going  to  need  the  private  sector  to 
help  us  with  our  national  problem  now  as  the  Wisconsin  program — 
if  you  want  to  call  it  that — ^has  exhibited  can  be  done.  You  can  take 
people  from  welfare  and  you  can  get  them  to  work,  but,  then  again, 
you're  in  a  position  where  you  may  have  to  decide  whether  we 
should  just  kind  of  take  a  look  at  what's  happening  here  and  see 
where  we  fit  into  that,  lest  we  end  up  in  conflicting  positions. 
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Thank  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Heineman. 

I  have  a  last  question  for  Reverend  Delahanty  and  Mr. 
Deffenbaugh,  and  that  has  to  do  with  what  the  budget  is  of  your 
organizations.  What's  the  breakdown  of  the  budget,  and  how  many 
refugees  do  you  serve? 

Reverend  Delahanty.  Can  I  give  you  projections  for  this  coming 
grant  year,  because  that's  what  I  have  in  front  of  me? 

Mr.  Smith.  Sure. 

Reverend  Delahanty.  The  entire  budget,  which  would  include 
some  national  costs  also,  is  almost  $2.8  million.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  $1.9  million  of  that  are  the  medical  premium  pay- 
ments, and  that's  why  I  was  saying  that's  what  I  consider  one  of 
the  weak  areas.  The  cash  assistance  project — where  is  that?  Well, 
let  me  give  you  total  local  project  administration;  it's  $100,000.  And 
the  cash  assistance  to  refugees  who  are  eligible,  currently,  for  up 
to  8  months — although  when  Ms.  Limon  said  they  go  to  work  in 
under  70  days  on  average,  the  minute  they  go  to  work  in  Kentucky, 
because  the  Kentucky  welfare  benefits  are  so  low,  they  go  off  cash 
assistance.  But  that's  $231,000  projected,  based  on  our  past  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Smith.  What's  the  overhead?  What  are  the  administrative 
and  personnel  costs? 

Reverend  Delahanty.  The  administrative  total  local  project  cost 
is  $100,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  includes  all  salaries? 

Reverend  Delahanty.  That's  all  salaries  and  all  other  local 
costs. 

Mr.  Smith.  That's  incredibly  low.  I'm  not  questioning  it;  I  think 
that's  good. 

Reverend  Delahanty.  That's  my  salary.  [Laughter.] 

But  that's  the  total  for  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  OK,  thank  you.  Mr.  Deffenbaugh?  Can  you  equal 
those  figures? 

Mr.  Deffenbaugh.  Of  course,  I'm  not  a  celibate  priest,  so — 
[laughter] — I  can't  make  the  same  commitment  that  Reverend 
Delahanty  can.  Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Services  has  an 
annual  budget  of  about  $10  million,  which  is  made  up  of  revenue 
from  church  body 

Mr.  Smith.  $10  million? 

Mr.  Deffenbaugh.  About  $10  million.  Actually,  our  annual  re- 
port is  at  the  printer  now  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy  after  we  get 
it  from  the  printer. 

But,  of  that,  a  portion  comes  from  church  body  funding,  from  pri- 
vate donations,  and  also  from  various  Government  cooperative 
agreements.  On  the  refugee  resettlement  side,  the  basic  financial 
relationship  is  that  we  receive  $700  per  capita  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  each  refugee  that  we  resettle,  and  last  year  the 
number  that  we  resettled  was  about  8,900  refugees  through  the 
Lutheran  network.  We,  in  turn,  work  through  a  network  of  26  af- 
filiates around  the  country,  most  of  which  are  Lutheran  social  serv- 
ice agencies,  including  Lutheran  Social  Services  of  the  South  in 
your  State.  And  they,  in  turn,  take  what  we  pass  through — $550 
of  the  $700 — to  the  local  affiliates.  They  use  part  of  that  for  a  cash 
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grant  to  the  refugee,  but  spend  the  greater  part  of  it  on  their  ex- 
penses for  case  management,  employment,  training,  and  so  forth. 
And  they  also  use  that  then  to  leverage  local  support  and  local  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  Smith.  What's  the  amount,  and  what's  the  percentage  of 
your  budget  that  goes  to  the  overhead  and  administrative  costs? 

Mr.  Deffenbaugh.  I  can't  remember  exactly.  Our  approved  over- 
head rate  now  from  the  Federal  Government  is  11.8  or  something. 

Mr.  Smith.  Percent? 

Mr.  Deffenbaugh.  Percent — but  I  speak  subject  to  correction.  I 
may  be  off  by  one-tenth  or  two-tenths  of  a  percent  on  that;  it's  basi- 
cally 11  percent. 

Mr.  Smith.  OK,  thank  you.  You've  all  answered  my  questions. 

I  have  one  unrelated  question  driven  solely  by  curiosity,  Mr. 
Gersten.  You're  director  of  the  Center  for  Jewish  and  Christian 
Values.  I'm  intrigued  by  that  title;  what  does  that  do? 

Mr.  Gersten.  It's  a  new  organization,  a  project  of  the  Inter- 
national Fellowship  of  Christians  and  Jews,  and  the  purpose  is  to 
engage  Jewish  and  Christian  religious  communities  in  a  dialog 
about  moral  issues.  We'll  be  hosting  a  conference  up  here  in  Sep- 
tember in  a  debate  on  religious  perspectives  on  euthanasia,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  iust  going  to  ask  you  what  some  of  the  exam- 
ples are.  Euthanasia/  What  would  be  some  others? 

Mr.  Gersten.  Well,  Hollywood  and  religion  is  another  one.  The 
breakdown  of  the  family,  religious  perspectives  on  divorce  and  out- 
of-wedlock  birth — so  there  are  a  number  of  moral  issues  that  we're 
trying  to  get  religious  leaders  to  sit  down  and  discuss  together. 

Mr.  Smith.  OK.  Well,  we  wish  you  well  on  that,  and  thank  you 
all  for  your  testimony.  We'll  consider  it  carefully  as  we  move  for- 
ward with  any  legislation. 

The  subcommittee  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  9:35  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned.] 
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Appendix  1. — ^Additional  Information  From  Reverend 
Delahanty  Regarding  His  Testimony 

The  statement  that  appears  on  page  45  of  this  hearing: 

Reverend  Delahanty.  That's  all  salaries  and  all  other  local  costs. 

That  statement  was  inaccurate.  Here  follows  accurate  informa- 
tion taken  from  the  grant  application  submitted  to  ORR.  I  should 
have  said: 

That's  all  local  administrative  salaries  and  other  local  administrative  costs.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  the  $448,000  which  will  be  spent  providing  the  social  services,  i.e. 
ESL  classes,  employment  services,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  1,297  refugees  will  be 
served  this  next  year.  If  you  total  the  administrative  costs  and  the  costs  to  provide 
services  and  divide  by  the  number  of  clients,  then  the  cost  per  person  is  about  $425. 
This  doesn't  include  the  case  benefits  nor  the  health  insurance  premiums. 
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Appendix  2.— Letter  Dated  July  25,  1996,  With  Attachments, 
From  Rev.  Patrick  Delahanty 

ARCHDIOCESE  OP  LOUISVILLE 

OFFICE  OF  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES 

DISASTER  RESPONSE  PROGRAM  •  LEGAL  IMMiCHATiON  SEKvlCE. 

LIBERTY  HOUSE   •  MATEHNITV  AND  ADOPTION  SERVICED 

MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  SERVICES  •  SISTER  VISITOR  CENTER 

PARISH  SOCIAL  MINISTRY  DE^'AR^ME^  ' 


July  25,  1996 


MR  GEORGE  FISHMAN 

HOUSE  JUDICIARY  SUBCOMMFTTEE 

ON  IMMIGRATION  AND  CIAIMS 

ROOM  B370B 

RAYBURN  BUILDING 

WASHINGTON  DC  20515 


Dear  Mr.  Fishman, 


It  was  a  pleasure  to  speak  with  you  today  about  the  Wilson/Fbh  Demonstration  Project  in  Kentucky. 
Enclosed  is  the  most  recent  application  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement. 

I  h(^  this  is  helpful  as  the  committee  explores  new  ways  to  resettle  refugees.  If  you  have  further 
questions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Rev.  Patrick  Delahanty  / 

Director  Migration  and  Refugee  Services 


2911  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET       •       LOUISVILLE.  KENTUCKY  40206       •       502-637-9786  FAX  502-637-9780 
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Migration  and  Refugee  Services 

iNKKKtNCi.      mBnatftray.  Min«T  Nntet.  NY    I00IM0S3     I2I2I38T-7300      FAX  (Z12)387.«601 


Ma>  28.  19% 
Mr.  Ron  Munia 

Office  of  Rcfigee  Resenlrment 
370  L'Enfaiit  Promenade,  SW 
Sixth  Floor 
Washington,  DC  20447 

RE:  90RS0 152/01 

Dear  Ron: 

On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  (USCC).  I  am  pleased  to  submit  an  application  lor 
contmuation  of  the  Kentucky  Wilson/Fish  Alternative  Project  to  be  earned  out  throut:h  Catholu 
Charities  of  Louisville.  This  application  covers  the  period  July  1.  19%  through  June  jH.  \^)^~ 

The  enclosed  application  requests  $2,773,660  for  the  budget  period  cited  abo\c    These  tunds 
will  be  used  to  provide  cash  assistance,  medical  assistance  and  social  ser\'ices  to  relu^ees  and  entrants 
expected  to  arrive  during  the  budget  period.  The  structure  of  the  keniucky  Project  reinuin:>  a!>  it  was  in 
the  previous  budget  period:  however,  of  note  arc  the  lollowing  characteristics  ol  the  L-ntlo»L-(J  pioposal 

•  the  altered  method  of  providing  per  capiia-lormula  budgets  to  the  participating  \oUintjr\ 
agency  affiliates  (providers)  based  on  their  respective  projections  of  number  ol  arrivals  ami 
specific  services  which  they  will  provide: 

•  tlic  increased  projection  of  RMA  funds  to  be  disbursed  to  the  majority  of  refugees  tor  the  lull  X 
months  per  the  regulation  change  this  year;  and 

•  the  increase  in  monthly  cash  assistance  levels  commensurate  with  the  raised  AFDC  levels 
passed  by  the  State  of  Kentucky  legislature 

usee's  expenence  with  the  Kentucky  Wilson/Fish  Alternative  Project  suggests  that  it  has 
proven  to  be  an  excellent  vehicle  through  which  refugees  and  entrants  can  achieve  ecunomn  sell- 
sufficiency  as  soon  as  possible  after  arrival.  In  the  new  budget  penod.  we  will  continue  to  work  wiiii 
Catholic  Charities  of  Louisville  to  further  support  the  Project. 

Please  contact  me  at  212/387-77S3  if  you  have  any  questions  about  the  enclosed  application 
We  look  forward  to  our  continued  partnership  with  ORR  in  the  new  budget  period 

SinctyelN . 


Connie  Combs 
Wilsoii/Fish  Program  Coordinator 
Rev.  Pal  DeiahaniN 
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APPUCATION  FOR 
FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 
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x  mh  HcvMm  c*  n*n 


U.S.  Catholic  Conference 


'.Migration  &  Refugee  Services 


3211  Fourth  St.,  NE 
Washington,  DC  20017 


Connie  Combs 
212/387-7753 
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Kentucky 

Wilson/Fish  Alternative  Program 

Grant  IJo.  90BS0 152/01 
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Washington,   DC 
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ASSURANCES  —  MOH-CONSTHUCTION  PROGRAMS 

H^f^  CtnMia  of  taas*  MturmaeM  mav  not  oe  anoucaoie  to  roar  arojec  or  iuu|iis.  I;  »ou  o*»»  rue? 
aitmM  eaoMK  ii«  owmima?  »nacy . .- urtaer.  cenaia  Ftcermj  »wm»wnj  m|«Jiei««  m»»  iTouuT  »3D. 
to  earufr  to  aaaiuoau  AMuraaca.  if  suen  a  uu  ease.  )rou  wiii  DC  no Buas. 

Aa  tht  dtuv  autnenaac  rrorwaatauT*  of  tht  aBPiieaBt  i  eertirr  that  th»  aBPueani: 


1     Haa  tat  itffai  autaentr  to  appiy  for  Fadtrai 

fi**«»*^«i  cavAoility  (iaciii&i&f  fuaoa  aoSocBt  to 
pay  tat  oes>FM«rmi  aaan  of  prajvet  caata)  to 
caaar*  ]uu}Mr  piaaatac,  "■'"■I*"'""  aaa  coid- 
ptatiaa  sf  tte  profaa  oaaerwad  ia  this  aapiinhnn 

2.  Win  fi««  ths  awmraiaf  artaey.  tte  ComptnUar 
Gaaatai  of  ttaa  L'auad  Stataa.  aai  U  aipprvpnau. 
tba  Stata.  thraofB  aay  anaonata  rspnaaatanvc. 
aceaai  to  aad  ttaa  nfst  to  -»«""■«  ail  ituiiua, 
baaki.  papan.  «r  *'«— ~— »*  ralatad  ta  ttaa  awan: 
aad  will  —*-'">■  a  proper  aeBooBOac  wftmrn  m 
acBDraaac*  with  t*B*nUT  aeeeptad  aeeonatiaf 
naaaarss  or  afaocT  dineaTaa. 

3  W31  — ~""«t'  aaMfoaroi  to  prsaiait  amptorava 
{ram  oaiac  ttaatr  poattioas  (or  a  purpoaa  that 
eooastmn  or  prcacnta  tha  appaaraaea  af  pBaonal 
Of  ofw^^jxunoi^i  oBo^ic  of  iatapaat*  or  parasaaJ 
(aia. 

4.  Wni  '"'"«"  aad  eooaiau  tha  work  withia  tht 
appUeasit  obm  fraiat  aftar  racaipt  of  approval  of 
tnt  awaraiaf  afaaey. 

5  Will  eomply  with  tht  latarfovaramaatal 
Pcraoanti  Acs  of  1970  (42  U^C.  II  472ft-(763) 
relating  to  pnaenbaa  staaaarns  for  ment  tysiaas 
for  prograau  fuadad  uaotr  oaa  of  tha  aiaataaa 
itauitas  or  rcfuiatuaa  trtfiiitd  m  Appeadiz  A  of 
OPM's  Stinnaras  for  a  Mant  Syataa  of  Pmoaaai 
AdmiaisirBtua  (S  CSJFL  900.  SuapsR  D. 

6  wni  comaiy  with  all  Fadarai  atatiwi  ralatiaf  ta 
nondisenmination.  Tbeat  laeludt  but  art  act 
lisiitad  to:  la)  Title  VI  of  tha  Civil  Riyhu  Act  of 
1964  (P.I»  8S*352)  wiueh  praaihua  diaenauaatiaa 
on  the  baau  of  race,  color  or  nationaJ  ortfin;  (bl 
Title  IX  of  tht  FjiiMttion  Amanaacau  of  1972.  as 
aoMiiatd  (20  U.S.C.  li  16ai-lU3.  aad  16SS-lSa6). 
vniea  prvniaits  diacruaiaaoaa  oa  tha  baais  of  tax; 
(e)  Seetioa  504  of  tha  Rahahilitatiiw  Aa  ef  1973.  aa 
amcaata  (29  L'.5.C.  i  794).  which  prohihiu  dis- 
enmiaation  en  the  oaau  of  haMicaaa:  (d>  the  A^ 
Disenniination  Act  of  I97S.  af  amcoacd  (42 
I'-S.C.Ii  6I01-6I071.  wnica  pranibits  dueria- 
taation  on  tne  baau  of  age; 


it)  the  Orsf  Ahtnc  Office  aad  Treaeaent  ■ 
1972  (P.L.  92-2251.  as  ameaoee.  reiat:: 
■mt««i;«>^-».»»«»-n«n  en  tae  oaau  of  ar*.:f  aou 
ttaa  ComoreaeasiTc  Aieonai  Aauac  aao  Aieoo 
PlTfir^i*".  Trvatacat  and  Kahahilitatum  / 
1970  (P.L.  91-C161.  aa  aaaaaea.  rciaur 
aaodiasiBiaatiaa  aa  the  oaau  of  aieoaoi  aai. 
:  (()  H  523  and  527  of  the  Pusiie  H 
I  Aa  of  1912  (42  C.S.C.  290  dd-3  aaa  2S 
3).  aa  aaeaaad.  rclatiat  to  eoa/idcauali 
•kafael  aad  drof  aaaae  patteat  fttatni;  (hi 
VTD  ef  ttaa  Cvil  Richts  Act  of  1968  (42  VS 
3601  at  aaq.).  aa  aaaadad.  ralatiaf  to 
liiiri  iiiiir**^'***  ia  the  aaia.  rental  ar  "w*«-^' 
haoaiac.  (>)   aay  other   aeadiaertaiaa 

laiiiiii la  the  apaeiue  ataooau)  uaaar  « 

appiieaaaa  £or  Fadarai  aaamanra  a  baiaf  a 
aad  (j)  the  reqaircaeata  of  any  et 
1 1  winch  aay  appi 


Wm  eaaply,  or  haa  alraady  eoapliad.  with 
raqiuramaaa  of  TUlaa  C  aad  QI  of  the  Uaii 
Releeattoa  Aaaiataaee  aad  Real  Prop* 
Aeqaxsttioa  Peliaca  Act  af  1970  (P.L.  9\-t 
which  iiiiiiiita  ior  (air  aad  equitahla  Bvataac 
panoaa  displacoa  or  wooee  proparry  la  acouirvc 
a  raauit  af  Federal  or  iedarally  aaaiatart  profrm. 
Thaae  ivquiraBwass  appiy  a  all  tatansu  a  r 
propany  acQuirad  tor  praycct  pu^poaeo  rv^aroi 
of  Federal  participation  a  purcaaaat. 

Will  coaply  with  the  prortaioaa  of  the  Hatch  / 
(5  U.S.C.  ti  1501-150S  aad  7324.7328)  which  Ut 
the  political  actiTitiea  of  eapleyeei  wnc 
pnaetpal  eapleyaeat  activiuea  are  (uadad 
whole  or  a  part  with  Federal  fuadi. 

Will  eaaply,  as  appiieahle.  with  the  provuioiu 
the  Dava-Baeoa  Act  (40  VS.C.  il  276a  a  Z7i 
7).  ttaa  C:«peiaad  Act  (40  U.SC  I  276e  aad 
US.C.  11 874).  aad  the  Contract  Work  Houn  a 
Safety  Staaaarda  Act  (40  ISS.C.  |{  327-33: 
regardiBf  labor  ttaaaards  for  federally  aaaut 
umauuctan  auaagreeraenu. 


AtMhoftsad  tor  Laeai  nanwwmmon 
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10  Will  CDOSiy.  u  aBWiasu.  wita  flood  msuraae* 
pur^kSM  rvamraaants  ei  Saetion  102ta)  of  tat 
Hoed  Oisutcr  Praiaowa  An  at  1973  fP.:.  93-341 
woica  Roum*  '■ninif"^  a  *  seacaAi  flood  aaxars 
ana  lo  narosaau  m  tat  protnm  anno  pureaasc 
flood  tasaraaes  if  tb*  letai  cost  of  iaauraoie 
iia<10.000ari 


11 


Will  eoapiT  *t*B  ■iiiuiinmaiml  miwro*  wmes 
nay  m  pr— erinod  pnrwiaai  to  tht  {oUowiar  ia) 
laatitatMB  of  oBTiroamoatal  qvaiitr  eeatrol 
aMasBTO*  aaaor  tht  Natioaai  Eanroamoatai 
Policy  Act  of  19GB  (PX.  91-190)  aad  Ezsesnvt 
CMe-  (EO)  11S14:  (b)  anrifirttiim  of  r>olaua« 
fadlixiH  posuam  ta  EO  IITSS:  (e)  imwamm  of 
votiaada  pisaaaat  to  EO  11990:  M)  rraiuaaoD  of 
floBd  harai  m  fliiMinlaini  ia  ai  i  nriiinro  with  EO 
11988:  lotaaisaaea  a{  pf^^oet  luaiimnry  with 
tho  approved  Stau  aaaafomoat  prograxB 
ibiiiiiiMJ  oaMT  tfao  ^■"-'*'  Zaat  Itaaacanoat 
Act  of  1972  (16  U^C.  U  1481  ot  acq.):  (r 
eeafaraity  af  Padafsl  aeiiaaa  to  Stata  (Ooar  Air) 
lapioaoeiaaoB  Plaas  aaaar  "TTinn  I76(c>  of  tte 
Cloar  Air  Act  of  USS.  as  iiririiii  <42  VS.C.  I 

of  <twnirmy  wator  isMor  ttaa  Salb  Dtiakaac  Watar 
Act  of  1974.  aa  imiMia.  CPX.  93-S23):  aad  (b) 
protoetioa  of  aadaaforod  spoeios  oador  tita 

rnrtiinirifllriiiii  ' fim  ■■aisiiiiiirt  ITT 

93-203). 


i:.  Wni  eomsly  with  tho  Wild  aad  Seome  Ri*«f*  Act 
of  19M  (16  U.S.C.  il  1271  at  aaq.)  roiatod  to 
proMctiac  cemDooanta  or  r*'— *•-'  caaBpoaeaia  of 
tha  nanaoai  wild  aaa  ai 


13.  Will  aaaast  tn*  awaramc  afenrv  :-  i 
eoarauaaet  wito  Section  lOe  o:  :r.r  .n 
Histane  pTcsanratun  Act  of  I96e.  as  trr.tr 
U.S.C.  470).  EO  11593  uoeeiifica;;- 
protaeuoa  of  historic  proocriics:.  a 
fill  iiaaoHHii  li  aad  Histane  P. ucrvauor 
1974(16  X:S.C.  469a-l  «iaa«.). 

14.  Will  comply  »tth  P.L.  93-34S  rcrare: 
pnwamiiB  of  hirman  tusjcea  iavai*TO  m  rv- 
daiatniimant  aas  rtiataa  aeantics  suspcr 
this  awara  af  aaauiaae*. 

15.  W31  eomply  with  tha  1  ahuiiiiii  i  Aaiaa]  V 
Act  of  1966  (PX  S9.&44. 
2131  at  aaq.)  panaaaiar  to  tha  ora.  I 
traaxBast  ti  warn  bieodod  aauaaia  nc 
raaaarou  taaeaiac.  or  ethar  aeorttiaa  supoo: 
thjaawaidof  asMstanry 

16.  Wni  eaapiy  with  tha  Laad-Basae  Paint  Pol 
Piiisniiiai  Act  (42  VS.C.  i)  4801  at  aaq.) 
prahihita  tha  uaa  of  load  basse  pa: 
coaatntetiea  or  rcaabilitauoa  of  rest 

17.  WiD  eaoae  to  ba  partamad  tha  rtqnuad  && 
aad  coapiiaaea  audits  is  aeeoraaaec  wil 
Siacia  Audit  Act  of  1984. 

18.  Wm  eaaaiy  with  all  appiicahl*  raqoBTBcas 
olhar  Fadaaml  laws.  nanitiT»  eraars,  rcfui* 

rthisi 


TTTU 
Associate            General   Secretary 

Uniced   States   Catholic   Conierence 
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Cenifieaoon  Reoaroino  DruO'rfee  WorKOtaee  fleouiremer.:s 


Grantees  Other  Than  inotvtouais 


**V^,^!^!^^!L— ir •" Fiiiii""  iiiinir-i-nTmr-'-'^-iif  ' — ^-^—  ■>'««/i«««  ^<i-"  »««•»*  <■-••-'■ 

F  Till  iiiiiiiiwii  IT—- '-"^•^-'x  <img..u»iaj«iB«-«««tBmii<aiii»wrPMt«citt«tttrr»aa»aii. 

adrafOu^-an^Me.  Tta«EaJfi«MiB«Bbd»»«««»i«n.ln3»cicnuiiao«i«flBpaB«MTBaae«iabe»iKi. 
•Botaer>emnae«:ofH«aJth«adHmmier*io«»(HHS)dooBBDe»i»»««rtthefrM.  IfsBtattroaeMeitt; 
ths  paue  nr-mry  loaetd  a  Uiu  BnifieujaB.  er  Mfcrr—f  vwitics  Ite  ttOBBeneau  o<  ikc  Dnq-rrs  Worisu: 
y^^jffl^  n.^rf^...«.to«ayeUcrTBM«aMi»»iitibieia«fccf«^g'»'t«o»P''""''  ■«yu»eB»aiaBi 
Dn^-fireWertpi»»Aa.>«li««p«iiauB«cr»iniitMwofibeaenak«»iMllhc|jiMinii»r- 

luiuiiiiiiii  111  II I iiiiiiiiifi  ei  ptttL. w  I ii> nr»irir  bmib  mini » d«taw»cBL^  .. 

WofkBiasn^uopsaikiarfnaiMsaikeTihassanidBilkaecdaeitaBidesificd^tke^RBaaMft.  Ifkatf^cUr 
y.-.i»;An»;f«^Tir""r~"  ■liliiiT— I  tfUefftiiifrdnn»oiideBitfrite»wiplinrigttenataf«ppiiaticB.orBPc: 
■«B^  if  thoc  s  ae  appocauoa.  ite  paue  KSB  keep  ite  idcHST  a' <ke  •enpiasBd)  OB  fik  a  n  oOiBc  ad  SUE  t£. 
aiaBaiieaavaitahkia'FsdsalaipBaiaB.  FaitegioidctinraUkaiw  wi))iirM  iiwiiinnriawniiiwaittepaaic; 

v'l'STiiliii  nil  niinniinai  ■!«  inilnilr  thr  ■ '  "'■' rt-aji^  /-.,,-«. rf>rfA«»\-«>i.^«..^.»^»m. 

Oder  tte  pot  take*  piact.  Cai^wnl  dag^aeai  way  be  — d  <t».  aO  iihirlii  ofawaMHMBi  aaaonrr  g  Sm 
t-IP»»«nf^i t -+•"'- IT  ii|aiiiiiai  1 |iin)M  ■  tiili  tnni  wmrrnirrrr—  '^—  r*""""'"'  ~  *~~"  ^''"  " 

U  the  vomias  idoti&cd  ts  HKS  ^o^a  tfaittf  tbe  poiaraaea  of  the  (HA.  the  piaiae  ihaS  iafan  the  afsncy  c 
the  caaagett).  if  it  pi  l  »iuiuiv  •'*—*•'"—'*  the  wxpiaeei  ■  m»>iM  laae  taati. 

DeiiBaiaBi  of  terBS  a  Ue  tin Iiiiiaaiinn  aad  Dtiiai'umi  ceoaaa  laie  aad  Dra^-nre  Worcouc 

CB^aeanueappiyiaihaBnaaacb  Graifr''*"**"—*  nllrl  inrMiiinilii  inthr  fnlltmri  rtrfmninni  fmm  tnn 
laisi: 

*Caaff«ltad  ■ahnaao'  asaa*  a  — ~-"-^  — *— —  a  ''^■'"^'  I  ihreo^fc  V  af  the  CaoaoQed  '"^  ■■  Aa  C: 
inr  r'l  mn  n  fnnhrr  ilrfinril  h>  ii  rilii—i  qi  fTP  TYIt  r  thnmiti  TTW  IT) 

*Caa«icbM'  aaaw  a  fiadiac  ef  gaik  (aadadaf  a  plaa  a<  aalo  aoauader*)  ar  iapaBbea  e<  aeanaB.  er  heik.  by  as> 

jnM.i-.l  l»«4i,  >^..j.^  »itti  tW  ».|— -.JW|r  tn  ih  II  I  lllial  -^~>"«—  ~/ 1^  r  i  <    pi l  »  «i«>  i-wimtml  ftmy  i—i^- 

'Cnaiui  dni(  uaiau'  aaaat  a  Federal  er  tarn  FirimJ  oBoai  saiae  iui^wiat  the  iniinrfimire.  damiimmr. 

tmvkcjm'  aeaai  the  eapie««e  of  a  paatae  dssoty  eafaged  a  the  perfiiimaii  of  wrt  aader  a  paat.  mrtnf'mr  (i 

AX 'direa  eaarfc'  eapioycex:  (i)  aD 'advaa eharfc'  iii|     j       lateu iheff  vpaa er  aiiii i  s nwnnifinni  to ih: 

penoraasce  of  the  paataad  (iii)ieapervypBneBaeiaadeaBfaiuau«aeatcd»catyc8mcdalhepBriaiBaBao. 
wort  mnr- taspiai  asd  «bo  are  oa  the  paatee't  payroU.  nit  deiiaitiaBdaciaaiaeladevaraBnaaiea  the  payroll  a 
th£  pasicc  ( *  r  volusieov  '  —  y  a  yjad  to  aeez  a  aaichisa  resBRBBKi  mmihaata  or  adepcadeai  ujauaofln  aoc  oc 
la:  paaiee  i  payroii.  or  eaptoytB  of  iHbnapaau  v  *">-'-■■■"*••*•  a  timjul  ««rapiaBa). 

7>it  yramaa  earUfiea  tnat  R  will  er  «1U  eemimit  to  pr««Ua  ■  anig-lra*  anrKolaea  by: 

IS)  ^tkii.pt^iy  g  nateaeat  aournae  captovcet  that  the  aalawtul  aaaabsax.  diAUilJuuo&  dttpea^as*  poaKaiua  or 
uic  oi  a  ooBxreUed  iseuaace  a  prehibBcd  a  the  aaatee'A  wroMace  aad  apea^yaa  the  aGoaai  that  vjU  be  laaea  aaaav 
eapiovcei  ier  *—■ *•—  of  oca  preaiauea; 

(k)  Fiiihhihim  aa  oofeai  draf-irtc  aavrcaeu  fu^iaiu  to  iaiota  ^apioyaci  afaoat: 

(1)  T^  daacen  of  dra(  asatc  a  the  vorspiace;  (3)  ne  paatae't  pohey  e<  auaiaaiac  a  draf- fiworkaiacK  D)  Am 
available  dru|  coaaiciia^  rchafaifataiMb  aad  capiovae  awttaace  iM'ia'*— »*•  aad.  (4)  The  pcaaiuei  that  aay  be  a&pcttc 
apoB  ^ipieyaBa  for  *«(  abaK  vMiaiaat  oeaBiat  a  the  workpiace; 

<t)  Makiaf  a  a  reqascBeat  thai  aaA  uinmrftx  to  be  — pf*  a  the  |  ''  ■  — *-  ti  the  paat  be  fnca  a  copy  of  liu 
oaieaeu  reaamd  by  paratiaph  (a): 

(d)  Noufyac  ibe  laeium.  a  the  aiifarai  laqaBsd  by  paiapapb  (a)  that,  at  a  narfiiina  ti  laiiliijam  nder  the 
graaL  the  ^Bpioyce  will: 

/!>  Aw-i-.— ... — miinflb aim  ami  nHi*itj  'ki  laiiiliijii  ■  iiiiiiniifbii  it  tii  w  iiiiiai  fun   iiiliiirii 

"'  iiml  ilmf  ninni  laiiiiiiiii  laibi  ■iai)ilaii  an  tairrthaafrT  ■***■"***  ***i"*'"'*-'^ *■—-■"•"'• 

<c)  Neufynj  the  aceacy  a  «nia(  aniha  tea  -*'*-'*"  dayt  ihet  mattm^  aeuee  aader  aabpaiapapb  (d)C3)  frea  as 

*~""'~' ni — iir  1 1 1 1  iiiin  ai  liiil  aiaa  i  iif  iiii  li  iiaiii  iiiai  £apieyaie<aa«ieud^sa)oyaaaaaB  provide  bougc 

'""''"'~ri  minntnir  inniijiiaaiiifliiii  la  laliii  iliinai  i«  "biBi  iiiiiiaiiiiii;  ilii  ii«i«iiiliiii|iiii,iii  aai  111111  iiit 
BBieit  tac  Federal  afsaey  hat  deaaaied  a  aiaml  p^M  far  the  11x14*  af  neb  "~«"-  Neuee  ihall  ™'*"^'  tht 
irtnitifiniifi«iimiigi^i)<j..i.4  .■«<...<  yyn- 

rriaaiiirtaw  m—  li^af  dtoaOaaj 
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(Ti  Tak^  a*  W  Ike  fafloit  aaok.  «Mka  30  —'—•*"  *iy*  «  'WB'af  mob  mob  ■sovainsB  H):z:  wu: 

(1)  T«kaf  appropnau  poioaMi  aojoa  aoas  Mca  M  tapiviicc- >P  IS  •■■  ■cla^>a(  nniaauaB.  aaauscai  wiu  u: 

MS^r^ig^t^itc  BifcihiiniiBw  nil  nf  im,  II  ■iMnnff'"  f  fn**"! — rifi '  '  '    •-■r-~'— — * -— - 

■  a  Of^  afawc  — •"-—  er  ffhiMlimw  fivtiMM  nnmana  ior lac*  pvpBct  sy  •  FtdcnL  &Uic  »  no)  ■rii--  u» 

tt)>tokinafJiiitfccaanio— UM«to»«HMi»«ui«|MM  ■Mipiinritomii  wiiiiiiiiiiiwcf  p«wy»pn»(»; 
(b).(c).(«.(c)«ad(0 

7>M  vniM*  iMT  tnMTt  in  m»  tsM*  «ro««0«d  fectow  llw  aJM(a)  tor  tha  ^tonmmj*  o«  von  eon*  m 
Mwinnioii  Mtn  ow  ■pacttie  pms  (um  «Bunin«fn.  I  naaoad): 


yiMffTMiwMn  ga>f<iwM.o»ciMo.«ttu.ayc>*«). 


OMtt        i/iM«»r— WMCwt«ii«>»awiiiiwittfi 


Smdh  %4»c)  nd  (AO)  nd  XfiISb)a)  «d  (b)  praNde  tta  a  Mdoml  I 
pais  ierSTAIZ-WIDE  AND  STATS  ACENCr-'WISEt      ' 
for  the  PuwiiMM  af  Haaltk  lad  Hmm*  finiiiM.  tte  i 
0«an(ju.  O&ee  af  tlmiiam  aad  Acqaaaiaa. Dtpai^M  a(  Haakk  aad  Bbmm  liiwiwi.  Soaa  S7^.  ST 
liiiirrraniiii  vitwii  TTI'  TMhiaimi  ni ITm 


oenera'TTe^reTarvYi' 


t>taaWT»^ 

T>lk  Associate    o 


i  /J</7^ 


nuiaililiiiii         niceo    acaees   v.atnoxic   conierence 


•^ 
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AOHIMBTIUTION  FOA  CM1U>REK 
37D  L^mam  Pronwnaec  S  a 
Waanmgian.  0^    2(U4? 


The  nav  assisrance  dabarBeirC  ragula^en  (53  Faderal  Ragisrer 
19200)  becaae  e£fecrive  oecaber  1,  1988.   It  requires  a 
carrificarion  £raa  all  applicanrs  tar   granrs  or  cooperarive 
agraeaanrs . 

The  signarure  of  tbe  Cerrifying  Rapresaircarive  on  the  applicar: 
fors,  m  mosz   caaas,  vill  fulfill  thm   cerrlficarion  requireBent 
However ,  for  you  Zo   barter  understand  tba  raquixeaants  of  this 
certification,  anclosad  are  dafiaitions  extracted  froa  45  CTR 
Parr  76.   Also  attacbad  is  the  eartification  and  instructions 
that  applicants  aiist  obtain  froa  subgrantaas  and  certain 
contractors . 


Please  sign  and  date  the  Priaary  Covered  Transactions 
certification  and  return  to: 

Adainistration  for  Children  and  Faailies 
Division  of  Discretionary  Grants 
370  L' Enfant  Proaenade,  SH 
Washington,  D.C.   20447 
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fProB  4  5  cm  Parr  76,  Govemaenrwide 
Debaraenr  and  Suspension  (Nonprocureaenr; 

Covered  *r=nsacrisn.   For  pxirposes  of  tiiese  reguiatisr.s .  a 
covered  rransacz2.on  is  a  prisary  covered  rransacrisn  or  a  lower 
tier  covered  transaction,   covered  transactions  at  any  tier  neei 
not  involve  the  transfer  of  Federal  funds. 

(i)   Priaarv  grt/i;r*d  *:r^nsaeti3r>.   Except  as  noted  ir. 
paragrapb  (a)  (2)  of  this  section,  a  priaary  covered  transact:. =n 
is  any  nonprocureaent  transaction  between  an  agency  and  a  person, 
regardless  of  type,  including:   grants,  cooperative  agreements, 
scholarships,  fellowships,  contracts  of  assistance,  loans,  loan 
guarantees,  subsidies,  ij»urance,  payaents  for  specified  use, 
donation  agreeaents  and  any  other  nonprocureaent  transactions 
between  a  Federal  agency  and  a  person.   Priaary  covered 
transactions  also  include  those  transactions  specially  designated 
by  the  U.S.  Departaent  of  Bousing  and  Drban  Oevelopaent  m  suc^ 
agency's  regulations  governing  debazaent  and  suspension. 

(ii)   Lower  rL±eT   rTgygred  *?TinsagtiDn.   A  lower  tier  covered 
transaction  is: 

(A)  Any  transaction  betwe«n  a  participant  and  a  person 

other  than  a  procurement  contract  for  goods  or  services, 
regardless  of  type,  tinder  a  priaary  covered  transaction. 

(B)  Any  procureaent  contract  for  goods  or  services  between 
a  participant  and  a  person,  regardless  of  type,  expected  to  equal 
or  exceed  the  Federal  procureaent  saall  purchase  threshold  fixed 
ar  10  U.S.c.  Section  2304  (g)  and  41  D.S.C.  Section  253  (g) 
(currently  $25,000]  under  a  priaary  covered  transaction. 

(C)  Any  procureaent  contract  for  goods  or  services  between 
a  participant  and  a  person  under  a  covered  transaction, 
regardless  of  aaount,  under  which  that  person  will  have  a 
critical  influence  on  or  substantive  control  over  that  coverec 
transaction.   Such  persons  are: 

(1)  Principal  investigators. 

(2)  Providers  of  federally-required  audit  services. 

(3)  Researchers. 
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-^^ifirarisr    l^mam^"^r,    rN^her-=-nr.     Suspgnsior.      •r.H    CZher 
■cspor.sifcilir V   ««ar^«-«;    -    t>-l^=^^•   Cjvere;!   rrar.sacr--=r;s 

Tnr"r-^^-="^   *°-    Cam*i=ari=ri 

1.  By  signing  and  subai'C-ing  ziiis   proposal,  rhe  prospective 
priaiary  parricipanr  is  providing  the  cemiication  set  cur 
belov. 

2.  The  inability  of  a  person  to  provide  the  certification 
required  belov  will  not  necessarily  result  in  denial  of 
participation  in  thi.s  covered  transaction.   If  necessary, 
the  prospective  participant  shall  subxoit  an  explanation  of 
why  it  cannot  provide  the  certification.   The  certification 
or  explanation  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
Departaent  of  Health  and  Huaan  Services'  CHKS)  determinatic: 
Whether  to  enter  into  this  transaction.   However,  failure  c: 
the  prospective  priaary  participant  to  furnish  a 
certification  or  explanation  shall  disqualify  such  person 
froa  participation  in  this  transaction. 

3.  The  certification  in  this  claixse  is  a  aaterial 
representation  of  fact  upon  which  reliance  was  placed  when 
HH5  deterained  that  the  prospective  priaary  participant 
)cnovingly  rendered  an  erroneous  certification,  in  addition 
to  other  reaedies  available  to  the  Federal  Covemaent,  HHS 
may  terainate  this  transaction  for  cause  or  default. 

4 .  The  prospective  priaary  participant  shall  provide  iaaediate 
written  notice  to  the  HR5  agency  to  whoa  this  proposal  is 
subaitted  if  at  any  tiae  the  prospective  priaary  participant 
learns  that  its  certification  was  erroneous  when  submitted 
or  has  becoae  erroneous  by  reason  of  changed  circuastances. 

I.        The  teras  "covered  transaction,"  "debarred,"  "suspended," 
"ineligible,"  "lower  tier  covered  transaction," 
"participant,"  "person,"  "  priaary  covered  transaction," 
"principal ,  "  "proposal ,  "  and  "volJintarily  excluded .  "  as  used 
in  this  clause,  have  the  aeanings  set  out  in  the  Definitions 
and  Coverage  sections  of  the  rules  iapleaenting  Executive 
Order  12549:  45  CFR  Part  76.   See  the  attached  definitions. 

6.   The  prospective  priaary  participant  agrees  by  subaitting 

this  proposal  that,  should  the  proposed  covered  transaction 
be  entered  into,  it  shall  not  )cnowingly  enter  into  any  lower 
tier  covered  transaction  with  a  p«rson  who  is  debarred, 
suspended,  declared  ineligible,  or  voluntarily  excluded  froa 
participation  m  this  covered  transaction,  unless  authorized 
by  HHS. 
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7 .  The  prospecrive  pricary  parricipanc  iurrfter  screes  ry 
sutonirtiiiig  Zhxs   proposal  tiiat  it  will  include  t^e  clause 
titled  "Cerriiicarion  Regarding  Debaraenr,  suspensicr.. 
Ineligibility  and  Volunrary  Exclusion  -  Lower  Tier  Coverez 
Transactions ,  ■  provided  by  HHS,  witboxrc  aodificaticn.  ir.  ai: 
lower  tier  covered  transactions  and  in  all  soiiCira'iicns  ;=r 
lower  tier  covered  transactions. 

8.  A  participant  in  a  covered  transaction  aay  rely  upcr.  a 
certiiication  of  a  prospective  participant  in  a  lower  tier 
covered  transaction  that  it  is  not  debarred,  suspenoed, 
ineligible,  or  voluntarily  excluded  ima  the  covered 
transaction,  unless  it  ioicnts   that  the  certification  is 
erroneous.   A  participant  aay  decide  the  aethod  and 
frequency  by  which  it  determines  the  eligibility  of  its 
principals.   Each  participant  aay,  but  is  nor  required  tc, 
chec)c  the  Nonprocureaent  List  ( of  excluded  parties ) . 

9.  Nothing  contained  in  the  foregoing  shall  be  construed  to 
require  esrablishaent  of  a  sysrca  of  records  in  order  to 
render  in  good  faith  the  certification  required  by  r^.is 
clause.   The  Imowledge  and  InforBCtion  of  a  participant  is 
not  required  to  exceed  that  which  is  nozaally  possessed  by 
as  prudent  person  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
dealings. 

10.  Except  for  transactions  authorized  under  paragraph  6  of 
these  instructions,  if  a  participant  in  a  covered 
transaction  )cnowingly  enters  into  a  lower  tier  covered 
transaction  with  a  person  who  is  suspended,  debarred, 
ineligible,  or  voluntarily  excluded  froa  participation  in 
this  transaction,  in  addition  to  other  reaedies  available  to 
the  Federal  Covemacnt,  BBS  aay  terainate  this  transaction 
for  cause  or  default. 

Cemifi=a>iBn  Reoardino  Debarmenr.  Suspension,  and  C>her 
Responsibility  Marrsrs  -  Prmarv  Covered  Transaemians 

(1)   The  prospective  priaary  participant  certifies  to  the  best  of 
irs  icnowledge  and  belief,  that  it  and  its  principals: 

(a)   are  not  presently  debarred,  suspended,  proposed  for 
debarment,  declared  ineligible,  or  volxintarily  excluded  froa 
covered  transactions  by  any  Federal  departaent  or  agency; 
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(b)  have  not  within  a  three-year  period  preceding  this 
proposal  been  convicted  of  or  had  a  civil  judoaent  rendered 
against  thea  for  comsission  of  fraud  or  a  crismal  offense  in 
connection  with  obtaining,  attenpting  to  obtain,  or  perforamg  a 
public  (Federal,  State  or  local)  transaction  or  contract  under 
public  transaction;  violation  of  Federal  or  State  antitrust 
statues  or  coaaission  of  eabezzleaent,  theft,  forgery,  bribery, 
falsification  or  destruction  of  records,  aaJcing  false  stateaents, 
or  receiving  stolen  property; 

(c)  are  not  presently  indicted  for  otherwise  criminally  or 
civilly  charged  by  a  govemaental  entity  (Federal,  State  or 
local)  with  coaaission  of  any  of  the  offenses  enumerated  in 
paragraph  (1)  (b)  of  this  certification;  and 

(d)  have  not  within  a  three-year  period  preceding  this 
application/proposal  had  one  or  aore  pxiblic  transactions 
(Federal,  State  or  local)  terainated  for  cause  or  default. 

(2)   Where  the  prospective  primary  participant  is  unable  to 
certify  to  any  of  the  stateaents  in  this  certification,  such 
prospective  participant  shall  attach  an  explanation  to  this 
proposal. 


Grant  No. ^ 


Signature  ^-^  '      '  I   Date 


/  Da 
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5^ 


RrSTKCriONS  OK  LOBBYISC 

egr-£i*ie3gian  for  eantraera .  Grants.  Leans,  and  Caoperative 
Agreenents 

Tbc  undcrsiTsad  eaz-eifias,  to  th»   toast  at   hia  or  bar  kaovlad^e 
and  toaliaf,  ttoat: 

(1)  Mo  Padaral  appropriatad  fnnda  toava  toaaa  paid  or  vill  to*  pa. 
toy  or  OB  toabalf  of  ttoa  osdaraigaad,  to  aay  paraon  for  isflueae:^ 
or  attaaptiag  ro  iafluanea  aa  offiear  or  asployaa  o£  aay  agency 
a  Maatoar  of  Congraaa,  aa  o£2iear  or  asployaa  of  Coagxess,  or  as 
axtpioyoa  of  a  Mamtoar  of  Congreaa  is  ceaaaetioa  vitto  tba  avardia: 
of  aay  radaral  soatraet,  ttoa  aafcing  of  may  radaxal  graat,  tbc 
agraaaaat,  aad  ttoa  aztaaaioa,  costiasatiea,  raaaval,  aaaadaeat. 
or  Bodifieatioa  of  aay  fodaral  eoatract,  graat,  loaa,  or 
cooperativa  agraaaaat. 
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leas  ttoan  $10,000  aad  not  aora  ttoan  $100,000  for  oacb  aueb 
failure. 
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cgirrrrrcATioN  PTOMmiwG  EwvraotnmiTAi.  tobacco  smoke 

Public  Law  103-227,  Part  C  -  Environaan'tal  Tobacco  Saoke,  also 
taioim  as  tha  Pro-Childran  Act  of  1994  (Act) ,  raepiiras  that 
smolcing  not  b«  paraittad  in  any  portion  of  any  indoor  facility 
ovnad  or  laasad  or  contractad  for  by  an  antity  and  usad  routinely 
or  ragularly  for  tha  provision  of  baalth,  day  cara,  education,  or 
library  sarvieas  to  children  under  the  age  of  18,  if  the  services 
are  funded  by  Federal  prograas  either  directly  or  through  State 
or  local  govemaents,  by  Federal  grant,  contract,  loan,  or  loan 
giiarantee.   The  law  does  not  apply  to  children's  services 
provided  in  private  residences,  facilities  funded  solely  by 
Medicare  or  Medicaid  funds,  and  portions  of  facilities  used  for 
inpatient  drug  or  alcohol  traataant.   Failure  to  coaply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  lav  aay  result  in  the  iaposition  of  a  civil 
Bonetary  penalty  of  up  to  $1000  per  day  and/or  the  iaposition  of 
an  adainistrative  coapliance  order  on  the  responsible  entity. 

By  signing  and  subaitting  this  docuaent  the  applicant/grantee 
certifies  that  it  will  co^ly  with  the  requireaents  of  the  Act. 
The  applicant /grantee  further  agrees  that  it  will  require  the 
language  of  this  certification  be  included  in  any  subawards  which 
subgrantees  shall  certify  accordingly. 

U.S.  Catholic  Conference 


OrgaruLzation 


Authorized  Signaturf  Date 

Associate  General  Secretaxy 
Title 


Grant  Number 
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Kentucky  Wilson/Fish  Alternative  Project 

Continuation  Application 

July  1, 1996  -  June  30, 1997 


Submined  by: 

United  States  Catholic  Conference 

Migration  and  Refugee  Services 

3211  Fourth  Street,  NE 

Washington,  DC  20017 

and 

Catholic  Charities  of  Louisville 
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with 
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Western  Kentucky  Refugee  Mutual  Assistance,  Inc. 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

Central  Kentucky  Jewish  Federation 
Lexington,  Kentucky 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  United  States  Catholic  Conference.  Migration  and  Refugee  Services  (USCC/MRS)  requests 
an  amount  of  $2,773,660  to  support  the  continued  provision  of  Wilson/Fish  alternative  transition 
assistance  to  refugees,  (refugee  being  used  here  to  include  Cuban  and  Haitian  parolees), 
including  interim  income  and  medical  assistance  support  (for  the  non-AFDC  refugee  caseload) 
and  social  services  (for  all  refugees  residing  in  Kentucky  for  less  than  36  months)  for  the  period 
July  1, 1996  through  June  30,  1997.  The  USCC  is  particularly  qualified  to  administer  the 
Kentucky  Wilson/Fish  project,  having  administered  the  Wilson/Fish  alternative  program  for  cash 
and  medical  assistance  since  March  1992.  Additionally,  the  USCC  operates  two  other 
Wilson/Fish  demonstration  projects,  one  in  the  state  of  Nevada  and  the  other  in  San  Diego, 
California. 

USCC  will  assume  responsibility  for  the  following: 

Provide  ongoing  training  and  technical  assistance  to  all  Wilson/Fish  staff  using  the 
Wilson/Fish  Policy  and  Procedures  Manual; 

Establish  proper  procedures  and  gtiidelines  for  project  implementation; 

Monitor  program  performance  including  regular  on-site  monitoring; 

Oversee  and  ensure  adequate  provision  of  all  services,  including  case  management, 
employment  assistance  and  job  placement,  and  English  language  training; 

Monitor  financial  performance  to  assure  compliance  with  the  project  budget; 

Negotiate  contractual  agreements  with  the  Project's  health  care  provider,  the  International 
Medical  Group,  and  ensure  timely  payment  of  premiums,  based  on  verification  of  service; 

Based  on  outcomes  and  other  evaluative  data,  promote  the  replicability  of  the  Kentucky 
Project  as  an  example  of  private  agency  management  of  reAigee  service  delivery  at  the  state 
level. 

1.  Problem  Statement 

(a)  Voluntary  agencies  placing  refugees  in  the  conununity  and  their  relationship  to  the 
proposed  alternative  project 

Refugees  are  resettled  in  Kentucky  by  seven  local  affiliates  of  four  voluntary  agencies  (vol^s) 
hereafter  referred  to  as  "providers:"  United  States  Catholic  Conference  -USCC-  (Catholic 
Charities-Louisville,  Catholic  Social  Services-Lexington),  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society,  Inc.  - 
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HIAS-  (Jewish  Family  and  Vocational  Services-Louisville  and  Central  Kentucky  Jewish 
Federation-Lexington),  Church  World  Service  -CWS-  and  Episcopal  Migration  Ministries  - 
EMM-  (Kentucky  Refugee  Ministries-Louisville),  and  Immigration  and  Refugee  Services  of 
America  -IRSA-(Westem  Kentucky  Refugee  MAA-Bowling  Green). 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  this  area. 

(b)        Target  population  and  geographic  area  to  be  covered 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  refugees  arriving  in 
the  State,  due  to  both  an  increased  caseload  under  the  Reception  and  Placement  Program  and  the 
resettlement  of  over  250  Cubans  through  the  Cuban/Haitian  Primary/Secondary  Resettlement 
Program.  Although  providers  expected  to  resettle  980  refugees  for  the  grant  year,  1018  had 
already  been  resettled  in  the  State  by  the  end  of  April.  An  additional  52  secondary  migrants  and 
refiigees  resettled  in  previous  years  were  served.  Of  this  total  number,  506  were  eligible  for 
Wilson/Fish  cash  and  medical  assistance,  "23 1  were  resettled  under  the  Match  Grant  program, 
239  were  eligible  for  AFDC,  and  32  were  spouses  and  children  of  previously  resettled  refugees 
whose  income  was  above  eligibility  levels.  Forty-seven  Match  Grant  participants  utilized 
Wilson/Fish  medical  assistance  because  they  were  categorically  ineligible  to  receive  Medicaid. 
Employment  services  were  provided  to  557  refugees,  English  language  training  to  629,  and  other 
social  services  to  the  1018  new  arrivals.  Refugees  served  since  July  I,  1995  have  been  from 
Cuba  (372),  Bosnia  (343),  Vietnam  (185),  the  Former  Soviet  Union  (86),  Iraq  (62),  Africa 
including  Rwanda,  Sierra  Leone,  Somalia,  and  Sudan  (19),  and  Haiti  (3). 

We  expect  to  continue  serving  a  diverse  population  of  refugees  in  the  coming  year.  The  primary 
focus  of  the  project  will  continue  to  be  to  assist  new  arrivals  in  obtaining  employment  and 
achieving  self-sufficiency  as  quickly  as  possible.  Volag  affiliates  in  the  State  expect  to  resettle 
about  1300  refugees  during  the  year  which  begins  July  1,  1996.  Of  the  1300  refugees  to  be 
resettled,  about  300  will  be  served  by  the  Match  Grant  program,  about  360  refugees  will  be 
eligible  for  AFDC,  and  640  will  qualify  for  Wilson/Fish  cash  and  medical  assistance.  About  80 
of  the  Match  Grant  participants  are  also  expected  to  utilize  medical  assistance  provided  under  the 
Wilson/Fish  program. 

For  the  past  several  years  about  40%  of  all  new  arrivals  have  been  minors.  This  year,  however, 
minors  represented  only  about  22%  of  the  total  caseload.  This  was  in  part  due  to  the  arrival  of  a 
large  number  of  single  Cuban  males  from  Guantanamo.  We  are  projecting  that  the  number  of 
minors  in  the  next  year  will  be  about  30%  of  the  total  new  arrivals,  or  approximately  390  minors. 

Seventy-six  adults  (7%  of  total  participants)  who  enrolled  for  services  this  year  have  been 
unemployable.  This  number  includes  41  persons  who  are  65  or  over,  3  persons  unable  to  work 
for  medical  reasons,  and  32  parents  of  preschool  children  or  pregnant  women.  We  project  that 
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about  90  panicipants  in  the  next  year  will  be  unemployable  adults,  including  elderly  and  disabled 
refugees,  and  parents  of  small  children.  The  remaining  820  new  arrivals  will  be  employable 
adults. 

The  Wilson/Fish  project  will  provide  a  full  range  of  services  to  refugees  who  are  ineligible  for 
other  public  assistance  such  as  AFDC  or  SSI.  Services  provided  to  these  refiigees  will  include 
cash  and  medical  assistance,  case  management,  employment  services.  English  language  training, 
and  other  social  services.  Based  on  experience  of  the  past  two  years,  providers  project  that  about 
705  employable  adults  will  be  eligible  to  receive  this  full  range  of  services.  This  will  include 
about  675  clients  resettled  in  Kentucky  and  about  30  secondary  migrants  who  move  to  Kentucky 
during  their  first  four  months  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  employable  adults  who  are  ineligible  for  public  assistance,  about  25 
unemployable  adults  and  20  minors  who  are  denied  public  cash  and/or  medical  assistance  or  who 
are  awaiting  results  of  an  application  for  SSI  for  the  disabled  will  receive  cash  and/or  medical 
assistance  under  the  Wilson/Fish  project.  Since  these  refugees  are  not  able  to  participate  in  an 
employment  plan,  service  provided  will  be  limited  to  English  language  training  and  other  social 
services  as  described  below. 

Employable  adults  in  families  which  meet  AFDC  eligibility  requirements  will  be  referred  to  the 
State  for  cash  and  medical  assistance.  These  refugees  will,  however,  be  eligible  for  the  full  range 
of  social  services.  Projections  from  providers  indicate  that  about  65  employable  adult  refugees 
will  be  included  in  this  category.  Providers  also  project  that  25  employable  secondary  migrants 
who  are  AFDC  recipients  will  be  eligible  for  social  services. 

Service  provision  to  the  65  unemployable  adults  and  390  minors  will  be  limited  to  English 
language  training  and  other  social  services  as  described  below. 

Occasionally  a  refugee  will  lose  his/her  job,  or  continue  to  live  below  the  federal  poverty  level 
after  starting  work.  When  this  occurs  within  a  year  of  enrollment  for  Wilson/Fish,  providers 
work  with  the  client  to  locate  another  placement  as  part  of  normal  follow-up  to  employment 
services.  The  Wilson/Fish  project  provides  for  employment  services  to  time-eligible 
unemployed  or  underemployed  refugees  who  are  no  longer  being  followed  by  a  participitating 
provider.  Providers  project  that  about  30  refugees  will  request  such  services  during  the  grant 
year. 

(c)       Accessibility  and  availability  of  entry-level  employment  in  the  community 

The  State  of  Kentucky  continues  to  provide  a  variety  of  employment  opportunities  throughout 
the  State,  enabling  the  large  majority  of  employable  refugees  who  resettle  here  to  obtain  jobs 
within  six  months  of  arrival. 
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(d)  Concurrent  provision  of  language  and  employment  services 

Providers  continue  to  provide  concurrent  employment  and  English  language  training  services, 
ensuring  that  each  refugee  can  start  working  as  soon  after  arrival  as  possible. 

(e)  Refugee  welfare  utilization  data  and  reasons,  if  applicable,  for  high  utilization  in 
the  community 

Welfare  utilization  for  the  majority  of  refugees  continues  to  be  limited  to  the  first  few  months  in 
the  state. 

(f)  Barriers  to,  and  need  for,  coordination  among  public  and  private  refugee  service 
providers 

The  VOLAG  affiliates  participating  in  the  Wilson/Fish  Alternative  Project  continue  to  be  the 
only  refugee  service  providers  in  the  state. 

(g)  Current  employment  and  other  program  outcomes 

The  main  goal  of  the  Wilson/Fish  Project  is  to  assist  refugees  in  achieving  early  self-sufficiency. 
Projected  employment  outcomes  are  as  follows: 

Entered  employment 

During  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1995  and  ending  March  30,  1996,  692  refugees  (557  new 
enroUees  and  135  carryover  clients  from  the  previous  year)  received  employment  services.  Of 
this  group,  105  had  not  yet  reached  the  target  date  for  employment.  A  total  of  503  refugees  (or 
87%)  had  actually  entered  employment  during  this  period.  Of  these,  444  or  88%  were  working 
full-time  and  59  or  12%  were  working  part-time. 

During  the  grant  year  beginning  July  1,  1996,  we  expect  to  continue  to  have  similar  outcomes, 
with  at  least  85%  of  employable  adults  entering  employment  by  the  target  date.  Our  projections 
indicate  that  the  total  number  of  employable  adults  served  by  the  project  during  the  year  will  be 
about  905.  We  therefore  expect  that  approximately  725  of  these  participants  will  enter 
employment  during  the  year. 

Cash  assistance  terminations  due  to  employment 

Four-hundred-sixteen  of  the  refugees  enrolled  for  Wilson/Fish  cash  assistance  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1995  had  been  terminated  by  the  end  of  March  1996.  The  average  amount  of 
time  these  416  refugees  received  cash  assistance  was  1.3  months.  Of  the  416  terminations,  358 
(86%)  were  a  result  of  employment.  The  remainder  of  terminations  resulted  from  out-migration. 
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sanctioning,  or  eligibility  for  some  other  type  of  public  assistance.  In  the  next  year  we  expect  at 
least  86%  of  those  entering  employment  to  be  terminated. 

Cash  assistance  reductions  due  to  employment 

As  in  the  current  grant  period,  due  to  the  low  level  of  welfare  payments  in  the  State,  all  those 
who  become  employed  will  be  terminated  firom  cash  assistance;  no  reductions  are  anticipated. 

Average  hourly  wage  at  placement 

The  average  hourly  wage  for  refugees  employed  in  the  period  starting  July  1 ,  1 995  and  ending 
March  30,  1996  was  $5.70.  We  hope  to  increase  this  to  $5.75  in  the  next  grant  year. 

Employment  retention 

Of  339  refugees  who  reached  the  90th  day  of  employment  during  the  period  which  began  July  1. 
1995  and  ended  March  30,  1996,  282  or  83%  had  remained  continuously  employed  for  3  months. 
In  the  next  year  we  expect  that  between  80%  and  85%  of  all  refugees  reaching  the  90th  day  after 
employment  will  have  achieved  3-month  retention  of  employment. 

Entered  employments  with  health  benefits  available 

Although  these  figures  were  not  kept  for  the  current  grant  year,  providers  estimate  that  about 
50%  of  all  refugees  were  employed  in  jobs  with  health  benefits  available.  We  hope  to  increase 
this  to  60%  in  the  next  grant  year. 

2.       Propgstd  Stattgy;  Tht  Program  Dwign 

A.        Describe  the  proposed  program  and  address  the  specific  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
program  designed  to  include  the  following  as  appropriate: 

1 )         Cash  and  Medical  Assistance 

The  State  of  Kentucky  has  increased  AFDC  payments.  Cash  assistance  payments  to  refugees 
participating  in  the  Wilson/Fish  Project  will  be  increased  to  reflect  this  change.  New  AFDC 
rates  for  households  of  various  sizes  are  1-$186;  2-$225;  3-$262;  4-$328;  5-$383;  6-$432;  and  7 
or  more-$482.  There  will  be  no  other  changes  in  the  cash  assistance  component  of  the  project. 

In  order  to  provide  refugees  coming  to  Kentucky  with  medical  assistance  similar  to  that  provided 
in  states  with  an  RMA  program,  medical  assistance  will  be  provided  to  all  refugees  who  meet 
categorical  eligibility  criteria  for  the  full  eight  months  after  arrival.  Premium  amounts  will 
remain  the  same  as  currently  disbursed  at  $375.25  per  the  March  1 996-February  1997  contract 
with  International  Medical  Group  GMG).  There  will  be  no  other  changes  in  the  medical 
assistance  component  of  the  project. 
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2)         Employment  services,  language  training,  case  management,  and  other  social 
services 

The  current  process  of  distributing  social  service  funds  to  participating  service  providers  on  a 
per-capita  basis  as  new  clients  are  enrolled  has  created  several  problems.  This  is  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  nature  of  refugee  work  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  accurately  project  arrival 
numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  grant  year.  As  a  result,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  providers  to 
plan  well  for  a  year.  It  is  difficult  to  prepare  a  budget  or  hire  staff  when  funding  differs  from 
month  to  month  based  on  actual  arrival  numbers.  During  both  of  the  previous  years,  actual 
arrivals  have  been  significantly  higher  than  the  projections  provided  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
We  have  had  to  adjust  the  per  capita  amounts  several  times. 

We  are  proposing  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  social  service  funds  that  we  hope  will  address 
these  problems  while  retaining  our  goals  of  enabling  each  provider  to  offer  a  full  range  of 
services  to  the  refugees  it  resettles  and  distributing  fimds  in  an  equitable  manner.  Instead  of 
distributing  funds  throughout  the  grant  period  on  a  per  capita  basis  as  clients  are  enrolled,  we 
will  use  a  per  capita  formula  to  determine  the  portion  of  the  social  service  funds  each  provider 
would  receive  as  an  annual  budget  based  on  enrollment  projections  for  the  next  year.  Each 
provider  has  submitted  a  written  proposal  for  the  provision  of  social  services  and  a  budget  based 
on  the  per  capita  allocation  for  service  provision  which  demonstrate  how  the  services  will  be 
provided  and  how  formula  allocations  will  be  spent.  These  proposals  are  included  in  Appendix 
A  of  the  continuation  application. 

Under  this  proposed  change,  providers  will  submit  monthly  expenditure  reports  based  on  the 
budget  submitted  with  the  grant  application  and  will  be  reimbursed  accordingly.  To  deal  with  a 
provider  whose  actual  arrivals  are  significantly  lower  than  projected,  we  are  proposing  that  we 
review  total  enrollments  at  the  end  of  six  months.  If  at  that  time  any  provider's  actual 
enrolhnents  are  20%  less  than  Vi  of  the  total  projected  for  the  year  in  any  area,  the  formula  will 
be  adjusted  and  providers  asked  to  revise  their  budgets. 

There  are  no  other  changes  in  the  overall  social  services  component  of  the  project.  Changes  in 
individual  areas  are  noted  below. 

Emplovment  Services 

To  enable  each  provider  to  provide  appropriate  services  to  its  clients,  while  ensuring  that 
Wilson/Fish  fiuids  are  not  used  to  provide  duplicate  services  funded  through  other  federal  resources, 
we  have  broken  the  employment  services  component  into  six  specific  areas.  A  provider  may  provide 
the  full  range  of  services,  or  may  provide  a  discrete  service  to  a  client  receiving  other  services  under 
other  federally  fimded  programs.  Descriptions  of  services  have  been  revised  to  reflect  changes  in 
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ORR  guidelines  related  to  the  Refugee  Resettlement  Program.  Services  a  provider  may  provide 
include: 

A.  Employment  Case  Management 

This  service  involves  developing  a  family  self-sufficiency  plan  and  an  employment  plan  which 
specifically  identifies  and  addresses  barriers  to  employability  for  each  participant  enrolled  for  job 
development  or  other  employment  services;  providing  employment  counseling  to  prepare  a  client 
to  go  to  work,  providing  pre-employment  follow-up  to  ensure  that  planned  services  are  provided  in 
an  appropriate  and  timely  manner  and  that  the  cUent  is  able  to  obtain  a  job  which  meets  his/her  goal 
by  the  target  date;  and  providing  post-employment  follow-up  to  ensure  that  the  client  remains 
employed  once  a  job  has  been  located.  Providers  participating  in  the  Match  Grant  program  are 
required  to  provide  this  service  and  may  not  enroll  Match  Grant  clients  for  employment  case 
management  under  the  Wilson/Fish  Project. 

B.  Job  Development 

This  service  involves  providing  each  client  with  the  assistance  he/she  needs  to  ensure  that  an 
appropriate  job  is  located  by  the  target  date.  Assistance  to  be  provided  may  include  supervision 
of  client  job  search  activities,  referral  to  employers  with  appropriate  openings,  employer 
development  and  placement  services,  and  similar  activities  aimed  at  assuring  that  a  refugee  is 
able  to  locate  an  iq>propriate  job.  Relying  on  an  anchor  relative  to  locate  employment  for  a  client 
cannot  substitute  for  provision  of  job  development  services  by  a  staff  member  or  trained 
volunteer.  In  order  to  meet  ORR  requirements,  such  services  must  be  provided  in  a  linguistically 
and  culturally  ^propriate  manner,  and  must  ins\ire  thai  women  are  provided  the  same 
opportunities  as  men.  Providers  participating  in  the  Match  Grant  program  are  required  to 
provide  this  service  and  may  not  enroll  Match  Grant  clients  for  employment  case  management 
under  the  Wilson/Fish  Project. 

C.  Employability  Assessment  Services 

These  services  involve  assessing  the  client  to  determine  what  barriers  to  employability  exist 
and/or  to  determine  whether  a  client  possesses  specific  skills  or  aptitudes  which  might  affect 
his/her  ability  to  obtain  a  job.  Testing  a  client  to  determine  his/her  English  language  level  may 
be  included  as  part  of  an  employability  assessment  since  the  client's  English  level  may  have  an 
effect  on  the  type  of  work  he/she  is  able  to  perform. 

D.  Worid-of-Work  Orientation  for  New  Arrivals 

Most  new  arrivals  will  be  completely  unfamiliar  with  the  US  workplace  and  what  is  expected  by 
an  employer.  Services  in  this  area  involve  providing  world-of-woric  orientation  to  new  arrivals 
resettled  by  the  provider.  Orientation  may  be  provided  to  groups  or  individuals  and  may  address 
such  issues  as  job  search,  job  interviews  and  applications,  workplace  safety,  workplace  rules, 
employer  expectations,  employee  rights  and  responsibilities,  how  to  retain  a  job,  how  to  advance 
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in  a  job,  and  similar  issues.  In  order  to  meet  ORR  requirements,  such  services  must  be  provided 
in  a  linguistically  and  culturally  appropriate  manner. 

E.  English  Language  Training 

A  provider  may  provide  English  language  training  with  an  emphasis  on  English  as  it  relates  to 
obtaining  and  retaining  a  job.  Any  English  langtiage  training  provided  must  meet  ORR  requirements 
that  instruction  be  offered  outside  normal  working  hours  to  the  fullest  extent  feasible  and  that  it  be 
offered  in  a  concurrent  rather  than  sequential  time  period  with  employment  or  employment-related 
services.  A  provider  enrolling  a  client  for  English  language  training  agrees  to  provide  such  training 
to  that  client  as  needed  for  a  one-year  period. 

F.  Employment  Translation  and  Interpreter  Services 

This  service  involves  provision  of  an  interpreter  or  of  written  translation  services  when  necessary 
in  connection  with  employment  or  for  participation  in  an  employability  service  provided  as  part  of 
an  employability  plan.  Services  in  this  area  might  include  provision  of  an  interpreter  so  a  refugee 
is  able  to  complete  the  orientation  and  training  for  a  new  job,  translation  of  an  employee  policy 
manual  at  a  company  employing  a  number  of  refugees,  or  similar  services. 

G.  Employment  Transportation  Services 

This  service  involves  provision  of  transportation  when  necessary  for  participation  in  an 
employability  service  provided  as  part  of  an  employability  plan  or  for  acceptance  and/or  retention 
of  employment.  Services  in  this  area  might  include  provision  of  bus  passes,  recruitment  of  volunteer 
drivers,  operation  of  a  van,  or  other  similar  service. 

There  have  been  no  other  changes  in  the  employment  services  component  of  the  project. 

Case  Management  -  Cash/Medical  Assistance  Recipients 
There  have  been  no  changes  to  this  project  component. 

Other  Social  Services 

There  have  been  no  changes  to  this  project  component. 

3)         Access  to  other  federal  programs 

There  have  been  no  changes. 

B.  Describe  how  the  proposed  project  will  improve  the  applicant's  refugee  reettlement 
program  and  how  it  proposes  to  provide  interim  financial  support,  medical  services, 
support  services  and  case  management,  as  needed,  in  a  manner  that  encourages  self- 
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sufficiency,  reduces  welfare  dependency,  and  fosters  coordination  among  the  resettlement 
agencies  and  service  providers. 

There  have  been  no  changes. 

C.  An  integrated  system  of  assistance  and  services  is  considered  an  essential  characteristic  of 
an  alternative  project.  The  application  should  describe  how  this  integration  will  be 
effected  in  the  project. 

There  have  been  no  changes. 

D.  Alternative  options  for  medical  care 
There  have  been  no  changes. 

E.  Describe  also  the  measures  used  to  assure  coordination  of  refugee  service  providers, 
including  voluntary  resettlement  agencies,  MAAs,  and  the  other  public  and  private 
agencies  that  provide  services  to  refugees. 

There  have  been  no  changes. 

F.  Provide  documentation  of  consultation  with  the  State  Refiigee  Coordinator. 

The  director  of  Catholic  Chanties  Migration  and  Refugee  Services  also  serves  as  the  State 
Refiigee  Coordinator.  Therefore,  the  State  Refugee  Coordinator  has  been  directly  involved  in 
both  the  development  of  this  proposal  and  local  administration  of  the  project. 

G.  If  a  manual  gtiiding  the  provision  of  assistance  and  services  to  the  refugee  is  to  be 
developed,  this  should  be  described  and  the  proposed  timeline  for  its  completion 
included.  If  a  manual  is  completed,  this  should  be  attached  to  the  application  to  support 
the  narrative  of  this  section. 

The  manual  will  be  revised  to  reflect  the  changes  proposed  in  this  application  once  they  are 
approved.  Until  that  time,  we  will  continue  to  use  the  current  manual  which  was  attached  to  the 
initial  application. 

H.        Where  the  application  for  the  proposed  alternative  is  a  comprehensive  State-wide  project, 
the  application  must  describe  how  the  proposed  alternative  program  will  address  any 
other  element  of  the  current  State  program  which  the  new  project  would  include,  replace, 
interrelate  with,  or  otherwise  impact. 
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There  have  been  no  changes. 

3.  Rationale  for  the  Alternative  Project 
There  have  been  no  changes. 

4.  Organizational  System 

National  Agency  Description 

The  Office  of  Migration  and  Refugee  Services  (MRS)  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  (USCC) 
is  the  official  agency  of  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States  with 
responsibility  for  migration,  immigration  and  refugee  services.  The  senior  staff  positions  within 
MRS/USCC  are  the  Executive  Director,  Director  for  Refugee  Programs,  and  Director  for 
Pastoral  Care  of  Migrants  and  Refugees. 

MRSAJSCC's  policies,  program  development  and  administration  are  coordinated  by  the  national 
office  in  Washington,  DC  and  implemented  through  the  operational  headquarters  in  New  York. 
The  Washington  office  maintains  close  liaison  with  various  other  programs  within  USCC  (such 
as  Education,  Domestic  Social  Development,  Campaign  for  Human  Development  and  others), 
and  contacts  with  federal  agencies  involved  with  refugee  and  immigration  affairs.  In  addition  to 
coordinating  the  movement  of  refugees  from  overseas  and  placement  into  the  communities 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  providing  program  development  and  technical  assistance,  the  New  York 
operational  headquarters  oversees  contract  implementation  and  compliance. 

MRSAJSCC  resettles  refugees  in  the  United  States  without  regard  to  race,  religion  or  national 
origin  through  resettlement  offices  established  in  the  Catholic  dioceses.  These  diocesan 
resettlement  offices  represent  community-based  involvement  with  the  newly  arrived  refugees  and 
are  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  basic  "core"  and  other  resettlement  services. 


Local  Agency  Description 

There  have  been  no  changes  at  the  local  level. 


Management  Plan/Staffing 

National  Office 

The  Kentucky  Wilson/Fish  Alternative  Project  will  be  administered  from  the  USCC/MRS 

operational  headquarters  in  New  York,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  for  Refugee 
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Programs.  Within  the  Refiigee  Programs  Unit,  Wilson/Fish  projects  are  managed  by  the 
Wilson/Fish  Program  Coordinator.  For  the  Kentucky  project,  45%  of  the  Program  Coordinator's 
time  is  allocated  to  management  of  the  program.  The  Coordinator  serves  as  the  primary  point  of 
contact  with  both  the  ORR  Program  Officer  for  Kentucky  and  Catholic  Charities  program  staff. 
In  addition,  the  Coordinator  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  program  operates  in  compliance 
with  ORR  guidelines  and  MRS/USCC  requirements.  The  Coordinator  monitors  program 
performance  and  coordinates  with  Field  Operations  to  provide  training  and  technical  assistance 
to  Catholic  Charities,  as  necessary.  The  Coordinator  is  also  responsible  for  preparing  annual 
continuation  applications  and  budgets,  and  for  preparing  and  submitting  statistical  and  narrative 
reports  as  required  by  ORR. 

CatholicCharities/Louisville 

There  have  been  no  changes  at  the  local  level. 

Reporting.  Monitoring  and  Evaluation 

Program  Reporting 

The  USCC/MRS  Wilson/Fish  Program  Coordinator  is  responsible  for  preparing  and  submitting 
the  ORR  Quarterly  Progress  Report  (QPR)  45  days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter.  The  revised 
format  provided  by  ORR  to  states  on  November  6, 1 995  will  be  used  for  this  project.    This 
report  will  be  compiled  based  up>on  case-specific  data  collected  and  submitted  by  Catholic 
Charities  for  each  Wilson/Fish  project  client.  These  reports  are  submitted  to  the  Program 
Coordinator  on  a  monthly  basis  in  accordance  with  specific  procedures  and  re[>orting  formats 
developed  in  coordination  with  Catholic  Charities. 

The  MRS  Special  Programs  Section  has  developed  a  computerized  data  collection  and  reporting 
system  for  the  Wilson/Fish  programs  that  is  part  of  the  MRS  relational  data  base  for  all  refugees 
resettled  by  USCC.  This  data  base  currently  contains  information  on  case  processing,  90-  and 
1 80-day  outcomes  for  the  R&P  program,  and  enrollment  and  outcome  information  for  Match 
Grant  clients.    Additional  programming  for  the  Wilson/Fish  projects  allows  USCC  to  collect 
client  information  needed  to  complete  the  QPR,  as  well  as  to  produce  a  variety  of  internal 
management  reports. 

There  have  been  no  changes  at  the  local  level. 

Financial  Reporting 

There  have  been  no  changes  at  either  the  national  or  local  levels  in  regard  to  financial  reporting. 

Monitoring 

The  USCC/MRS  Wilson/Fish  Program  Coordinator  regularly  monitors  the  project  through 

regular  telephone  contact,  statistical  and  narrative  reports,  and  other  ad  hoc  commumcations.  In 
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addition,  MRS  Field  Operations  currently  conduct  an  on-site  program  review  of  Catholic 
Charities'  R&P  and  Match  Grant  programs  at  least  once  every  three  years.  On-site  program 
reviews  for  the  Wilson/Fish  project  will  be  conducted  on  an  annual  basis,  and  integrated  into  the 
other  program  reviews  during  the  years  in  which  they  occur.  These  program  reviews  include  a 
review  of-casefile  documentation,  discussions  with  program  staff,  interviews  with  clients, 
employers  or  other  relevant  parties.  Subsequent  to  each  on-site  program  review  visit,  a  written 
report  containing  findings  about  program  operations  and  specific  recommendations  will  be 
submitted  to  Catholic  Charities  and  to  appropriate  USCC  staff.  When  recommendations  are 
made,  the  diocese  will  be  requested  to  submit  a  plan  of  action  for  implementation  of  each 
recommendation  within  30  days  of  receiving  the  report.  Field  Operations  will  make  additional 
follow  up  contacts  by  phone  to  ensure  full  implementation  of  these  plans.  The  Program 
Coordinator  will  coordinate  closely  with  Field  Operations  throughout  all  stages  of  the  on-site 
review  process.  A  program  review  instrument  has  been  developed  for  on-site  program  reviews 
made  to  all  Wilson/Fish  projects. 

There  have  been  no  changes  at  the  local  level. 

5.  Program  Outcomea 

The  performance  measure  for  employment  services  has  been  adjusted  to  reflect  the  annual 
outcome  goals  defmed  by  ORR.  These  have  been  described  above.  Because  cash  and  medical 
assistaiKe  are  provided  as  interim  support  until  a  refugee  becomes  fmancially  self-sufficient,  the 
same  performance  measure  will  be  in  place  for  all  employable  cash  and  medical  assistance 
recipients. 

Successful  completion  of  English  language  training  is  defmed  as  advancement  by  the  participant 
of  at  least  one  Student  Performance  Level. 

The  funds  available  in  the  project  for  the  provision  of  other  social  services  have  been  included  to 
allow  volag  affiliates  to  offer  enhanced  adjustment  services  to  aid  the  refugee  in  reaching  self- 
sufficiency.  While  provision  of  such  services  enables  refugees  to  adjust  more  comfortably  to 
their  new  country,  and  enhances  the  development  of  self-sufficiency,  providers  will  offer  a  wide 
variety  of  different  services,  and  will  provide  these  services  to  different  refugees  for  different 
reasons.  Therefore,  no  specific  outcome  projections  have  been  developed.  However,  a  provider 
is  expected  to  provide  such  services  to  at  least  50%  of  those  enrolled. 
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The  following  table  projects  the  number  of  refugees  expected  to  enroll  in  and  successfully 
complete  each  different  segment  of  the  program. 


JulYl.  1996 -June  30.  1997                                                                                      | 

Service 

Number  to 
Enroll 

Number  to 
Successfully  Complete 

Percent  to 
Successfully  Complete 

English  Language  Training 

890 

668 

75% 

Other  Soaal  Services 

1299 

n/a 

n/a 

Employment  Services/Cash  &  Medical  Assistance  -  Case  Management                                                I 

Service 

Number  to 
Enroll 

Number  to 
Successfully  Complete 

Percent  to 
Successfully  Complete 

Entered  Employmeni 

870 

739 

85% 

Cash  Assistance  Terminations  due  to  earnings 

870 

739 

85% 

Cash  Assistance  reductions  due  to  earnings 

870 

n/a 

n/a 

Average  hourly  wage  at  placement 

$5  75 

Employment  retention 

870 

696 

80% 

Entered  employment  with  health  benefits  available 

870 

522 

60% 
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6.  Project  Budget 

MRS/USCC  National  Administration  $    77^59 

Catholic  Charities  Local  Administration  1 00.403 

Cash  Assistance  23 1 ,66 1 

Medical  Assistance  1.909,937 

Social  Services  454,400 

TOTAL  BUDGET  $2,773,660 

1.  Budget  Narrative 

a.    National  Administration 
I.         PERSONNEL  EXPENSES 

A.  Salaries.  The  position  title,  percent  of  time  allocated  to  the  grant,  and  the  amount  of 
salary  allocated  to  the  grant  for  the  12-month  budget  period  are  shown  for  each  staff 
member  assigned  to  the  grant.  Salary  allocations  are  based  on  time  reporting  data  and 
represent  direct  services  charged  to  the  grant.  The  salary  allocation  covers  a  total  of  .893 
FTEs. 

B.  Fringe  Benefits.  Employee  benefits  are  calculated  at  28%  of  total  salaries  allocated  to 
the  grant  as  stipulated  by  the  administration  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  (USCC). 
Benefits  include  such  items  as  Social  Security,  medical  coverage,  life  and  disability 
insurance,  pension,  and  unemployment  insurance  for  all  eligible  USCC  employees. 

In  addition  to  fringe  benefits.  New  York-based  employees  receive  a  transit  subsidy  for  the 
cost  of  public  transportation,  prorated  for  this  grant  at  .712  New  York  FTEs. 
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II.        OPERATING  EXPENSES 

General  operating  expenses  are  allocated  to  the  grant  based  on  actual  time  reporting  data.  This 
means  that  operating  expenses  for  each  of  the  functional  units  listed  above  will  be  charged  to  the 
grant  in  proportion  to  actual  time  spent  on  the  grant  as  reported  by  each  unit.  These  charges  will 
not,  however,  exceed  those  expenses  approved  as  part  of  the  national  administration  budget. 
Travel  expenses  are  charged  directly  to  the  grant  to  which  travel  is  related,  rather  than  allocated 
according  to  time  reporting  data. 

A.  Rent/Occupancy  Charges.  Estimated  cost  for  individual  and  common  square  footage 
utilized  by  program  staff  in  New  York  and  Washington,  DC.  Calculated  at  approximately 
$1,029.83  per  month  X  12  months  =  $12,358. 

B.  Utilities.  Cost  estimate  for  prorated  share  of  utilities,  including  heating  and  cooling, 
electricity  and  water.  Calculated  at  approximately  $133.08  per  month  x  12  months  =  $1,597. 

C.  Building  Maintenance  and  Supplies.  Cost  estimate  for  prorated  share  of  building 
maintenance  and  associated  supplies  budgeted  at  approximately  $102.58  x  12  months  =  $1,231. 

D.  Equipment  Rental/Leases.  Cost  estimate  for  a  prorated  share  of  rental/lease  payments 
for  office  equipment,  including  copy  machines  and  postage  meters.  Calculated  at  approximately 
$21.33  per  month  x  12  months  =  $256. 

E.  Office  Supplies.  Estimated  cost  of  consiunable  office  supplies  used  for  the  grant. 
Calculated  at  approximately  $21 .40  per  month  x  12  months  =  $257. 

F.  Copying/Printing.  Cost  estimate  for  use  of  in-house  copying  machines  and  the  USCC 
Print  Shop  in  Washington,  DC.  Also  includes  a  prorated  share  of  direct  cost  for  printing 
materials  and  supplies.  Calculated  at  $20.66  month  x  12  months  =  $248. 

G.  Postage/Freight.  Cost  estimate  for  first  class  postage  and  express  mail  charges  for  the 
grant.  Calculated  at  approximately  $25  per  month  x  12  months  =  $300. 

H.        Telephone.  Cost  estimate  for  local  and  long  distance  telephone  and  fax  charges  for  the 
grant.  Calculated  at  approximately  $70.50  per  month  x  12  months  =  $  846. 

I.  Staff  Travel.  Program-related  travel  conducted  by  suff  assigned  to  this  grant  for  a  total 

cost  of  $3,419  is  prorated  as  follows: 

Monitoring  and  Technical  A.ssistance:  Budgeted  for  two  suff  from  Special  Programs 
and/or  Field  Operations  to  conduct  monitoring  and  technical  assistance.  Calculated  at 
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(S500  airfare  x  2  =  $1,000)  +  ($120  hotel  and  meals  x  3  nights  x  2  =  $720)  -<■  ($40  ground 
transportation  x  2  =  $80)  =  $1,800. 

ORR  Conference:  Budgeted  as  a  prorated  share  of  the  cost  associated  with  anending  the 
annual  ORR  conference  for  the  Wilson/Fish  Program  Coordinator  in  the  Special 
Programs  Section.  Calculated  at  ($325  airfare)  +  ($120  hotel  and  meals  x  2  nights  = 
$240)  +  ($40  ground  transportation)  =  $605  @  .45  FTEs  =  $272. 

usee  Annual  Meeting:  Budgeted  as  a  prorated  share  of  the  cost  associated  with 
attending  the  USCC  annual  meeting  for  the  Wilson/Fish  Program  Coordinator  in  the 
Special  Programs  Section.  Calculated  at  ($325  airfare)  -)-  ($120  hotel  and  meals  x  2 
nights  =  $240)  +  ($40  ground  transportation)  =  $605  x  .45  FTEs  =  $272. 

Meeting  at  USCC  or  ORR:  Cost  estimate  for  a  New  York  staff  person  to  attend  three 
meetings  related  to  the  grant  at  USCC  headquarters  or  ORR.  Calculated  at  ($300  airfare 
X  3  =  $900)  +  ($15  meals  x  3  =  $45)  +  ($43  ground  transportation  x  3  =  $130)  =  $1,075. 

J.         Professional  Fees/Training.  Estimated  prorated  cost  of  required  continuing  education 
for  Accounting  Services  staff  to  maintain  certification  is  $225.  Additional  computer-related 
training  for  New  York-based  staff  is  calculated  at  $440  for  a  total  cost  to  the  project  of  $665. 

K.        Data/Word  Prbcessing.  Estimated  cost  for  production  of  various  accounting  reports  and 
computer  programming  maintenance  for  the  Wilson/Fish  project  data  collection  and  reporting 
system  is  calculated  at  a  minimum  of  25  hours  @  $75  per  hour  =  $1,875  for  a  prorated  cost  to 
this  project  at  $900. 

L.         A-133  Audit.  Estimated  prorated  share  of  the  cost  for  an  A- 133  Audit  budgeted  at  $795 
based  on  the  cost  of  past  audits. 

III.       ADMINISTRATIVE  FEE 

An  indirect  cost  rate  of  34.99%  for  Washington-based  staff  and  28.33%  for  New  York-based 
staff  has  been  approved  by  the  Department  of  State  as  the  cognizant  federal  agency  for  USCC. 
Offices  providing  services  covered  by  this  administrative  fee  include  Management  Information 
Systems,  Human  Resources,  General  Secretariat,  and  USCC  General  Accounting.  Calculated  at 
(.3499  X. 181  FTEs  =  $2,908)  + (.2833  X. 712  FTEs  =  $7,350)  =  $10,258. 
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PERSONNEL  EXPENSES: 


Salaries 


Name 


%  Time  on 
Wilson/Fish 


Fr.  Pat  Delahanty,  Director  45% 

Mary  Cleary,  Asst.  Director  55% 

Mary  Rose  O'Bryan,  Bookkeeper  25% 

Yvonne  Bryant,  Asst.  Bookkeeper  23% 

Paula  White,  Office  Manager  33% 

San  Dinh,  Office  Asst.  33% 

Van  Dinh,  Office  Asst.  33% 


PICA  figures  represent  7.65%  of  salary.  Fringe  for  the  Director  includes  clerical  medical 
insurance  and  clergy  living  expense  stipend.  Fringe  for  other  staff  includes  pension  and  life  and 
health  insurance. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES: 

Space 

Migration  and  Refugee  Services  is  provided  with  office  space  by  Catholic  Charities.  Migration 
and  Refugee  Services  reimburses  Catholic  Charities  for  costs  related  to  the  use  of  this  space, 
including  provision  of  receptionist  services,  monthly  utility  payments,  and  maintenance.  Annual 
costs  to  Migration  and  Refugee  Services  for  use  of  this  space  are  $10,000.  About  40%  of 
Migration  and  Refugee  Service  staff  hours  are  contributed  to  the  operation  of  the  Wison/Fish 
project,  so  40%  (or  $4,000)  has  been  budgeted  for  space. 

Communications 


Annual  costs  for  phone  service  for  Wilson/Fish  staff  is  $1,380.  Due  to  the  need  to  maintain 
commimications  with  the  other  six  providers  participating  in  the  Wilson/Fish  Project,  with  the 
insurance  provider,  and  with  USCC,  we  are  estimating  $620  in  long  distance  bills. 

The  budget  for  postage  is  the  amount  estimated  for  mailing  memos,  informative  materials,  and 
checks  to  providers;  sending  termination  letters  to  cash  and  medical  assistance  providers;  sending 
enrollment  forms  to  the  insurance  provider;  and  sending  reports  to  USCC.  We  estimate  that  we 
will  need  $1,200  in  postage. 
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Migration  and  Refugee  services  pays  $1,350  per  year  for  the  lease  of  a  FAX  machine.  We 
estimate  that  20%  of  FAX  usage,  or  $300,  can  be  allocated  to  the  Wilson/Fish  Project. 

Equipment 

The  seven  computers  used  by  Migration  and  Refugee  Services  have  been  purchased  and 
maintained  by  Catholic  Charities.  Migration  and  Refugee  Services  pays  Catholic  Charities 
$7,500  for  use  of  six  computers.  This  fee  includes  replacement  of  computers  which  become 
obsolete,  adding  hardware  to  update  computers  to  meet  MRS  needs,  and  purchase  of 
maintenance  contracts  for  the  computers.  We  estimate  that  40%  of  computer  usage  can  be 
allocated  to  Wilson/Fish,  accounting  for  the  53,000  budget. 

Consumable  Supplies 

A  budget  of  about  $500  per  month  is  projected  for  office  supplies  for  an  annual  total  of  S6.000. 

Printing  and  copying  costs  are  the  amount  projected  for  copying  forms  to  be  used  by  the 
providers  to  enroll  clients  for  cash  and  medical  assistance  and  social  services,  for  providing 
continued  eligibility  information,  and  for  reporting  outcomes.  Copying  costs  are  estimated  at 
$.05  per  page.  We  estimate  that  copying  changes  to  the  manual,  forms  for  the  program,  memos, 
and  similar  items  will  account  for  about  36.000  pages  for  a  total  of  $1,800  in  copying  costs. 

Other  Expenses 

The  costs  estimated  for  staff  training  and  development  include  the  costs  for  four  quarterly 
advisory  council  meetings,  each  of  which  will  include  training  related  to  changes  or  adjustments 
in  the  project.  Based  on  the  current  year's  experience,  we  estimae  that  total  costs  for  these  four 
sessions  will  be  $  1 .500. 

Catholic  Charities  expects  to  be  billed  $4,000  by  the  accounting  firm  which  performs  the  A-133 
audit  of  Migration  and  Refugee  Services  which  is  a  federal  requirement.  The  Wilson/Fish 
budget  represents  75%  of  the  total  MRS  budget,  so  $3,000  has  been  budgeted  for  the  audit. 

Travel 

1 .    Local  Travel 

Travel  reimbursement  is  estimated  at  $.29  per  mile.  Projected  costs  include:  1 )  staff  of  7 
providers  traveling  150  miles  to  advisory  council  meetings.  4  times  per  year  =  $1,218.  The 
remaining  travel  budget  is  for  project  management  related  travel  within  Louisville  by  MRS  staff. 
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2.    Out  of  State  Travel 

Because  Catholic  Charities  has  become  the  administrator  of  the  State  Refugee  Resettlement 
Program,  the  Director  has  taken  on  the  role  of  Refugee  State  Coordinator  for  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  In  this  role,  either  the  Director  or  Assistant  Director  travels  to  meetings  of  State 
Refugee  Coordinators.  We  estimate  that  there  will  be  a  total  of  4  such  trips  during  the  next  year. 
Airfare  is  estimated  at  $500  per  trip  for  a  total  of  $2,000.  Lodging  is  estimated  at  $125  per  night 
for  3  nights  x  4  trips  for  a  total  of  $1,500.  Costs  for  food,  ground  transportation,  gratuities,  and 
other  incidental  expenses  are  estimated  at  $35  per  day  x  4  days  per  trip  x  4  trips  at  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  $560. 

CASH  ASSISTANCE 

The  budget  for  cash  assistance  was  based  on  projected  numbers  for  7/96  through  6/97and  the 
previous  two  years'  experience.  In  the  previous  two  years,  67%  of  cash  assistance  cases 
consisted  of  one  person,  21%  consisted  of  two  persons,  4%  consisted  of  three  persons,  5% 
consisted  of  four  persons,  and  3%  consisted  of  5  or  more  persons.  For  cases  of  one  or  two,  80% 
of  those  receiving  assistance  received  about  1.5  months  of  assistance,  15%  received  3  months  of 
assistance,  4%  received  4  months  of  assistance,  and  about  1%,  most  of  whom  were 
unemployable,  received  assistance  for  more  than  4  months.  As  household  size  increases,  the 
chances  of  a  case  continuing  to  receive  assistance  for  an  extended  period  decreases  because 
generally  at  least  one  adult  in  the  family  has  begun  earning  sufficient  income  to  make  the  case 
ineligible  for  continued  assistance.  For  cases  of  three  or  four,  80%  received  assistance  for  about 
1.5  months  of  assistance,  15%  received  3  m  onths  of  assistance,  and  5%  received  assistance  for  4 
months.  About  75%  of  cases  of  5  or  more  received  about  1 .5  months  of  assistance,  25%  received 
3  months  of  assistance,  and  none  received  more  than  3  months  of  assistance.  Using  this 
information,  we  project  that  cash  assistance  during  the  grant  year  will  be  $23 1 ,66 1 .  The  chart 
below  gives  details  based  upon  household  size. 

Case  Size 2  months 3  months  4  months  7  months Total  Cost 


$5,208     $181,164 

$1,575     $  34,875 

$     5,502 

$     6,232 

$     3,888 


#Cases 

Total 

#Ca5CS  Total 

#Cases  Total 

One@$186/mo     343 

$127,596 

64      $35,172 

17    $12,648 

Two  @  $225/mo      53 

$     3,850 

10      $  6,750 

3      $  2,700 

Three  @  $262/mo      7 

$     3.668 

1        $     786 

1      $  1,048 

Four  @  $328/mo        6 

$     3,936 

1        $    984 

1       $  1,312 

Five+  @  $432/mo      2 

$     2,592 

1        $  1.296 

(average) 
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MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Premiums 

As  stated  above,  we  are  proposing  to  extend  medicaJ  assistance  to  all  participants  for  the  full  8 
months  of  eligibility  to  keep  the  Kentucky  program  equitable  to  that  in  states  providing  RMA. 
Providers  project  that  750  refugees  will  be  eligible  to  receive  medical  assistance  this  year. 
During  the  past  2  years,  about  20%  of  those  enrolled  have  been  terminated  for  reasons  other  than 
employment.  This  included  refugees  who  out-migrated,  turned  65  years  of  age  before  the  end  of 
8  months,  were  sanctioned  for  failing  to  accept  or  retain  a  job.  or  became  eligible  for  SSI 
disability.  This  20%  received  medical  assistance  for  an  average  of  three  months.  We  are 
therefore  projecting  that  80%  of  the  750  refugees  (or  600  clients)  to  be  enrolled  for  medical 
assistance  will  be  eligible  for  a  full  8  months  of  assistance.  With  premiums  at  the  current  rate  of 
$357.25  per  month,  this  will  be  a  total  cost  of  $1,714,800.  The  remaining  20%  (or  150  clients) 
will  receive  an  average  of  3  months  of  assistance  for  a  total  of  $160,762.  Therefore,  total  costs 
for  premiums  will  be  $1,875,562. 

Physical  Exams 

Each  participant  is  reimbursed  the  cost  of  a  physical  exam  obtained  from  a  public  health  clinic. 
Average  costs  at  most  clinics  is  $10.00  per  exam.  In  Bowling  Green  and  Lexington,  the  average  cost 
is  $35.00.  The  cost  for  physical  exams  for  635  ]>articipants  receiving  physicals  for  $10.00  would  be 
$6,350.  The  cost  of  1 1 5  participants  in  Bowling  Green  and  Lexington  at  $35.00  would  be  $4,025. 
Total  costs  for  reimbursements  for  physical  exams  will  be  $10,375. 

Prescription  Reimbursement 

During  the  previous  year  the  average  reimbursement  of  prescription  purchases  per  recipient  has  been 
$1 7.32.  We  estimate  that  the  cost  of  reimbursement  for  prescriptions  for  the  next  year  will  be  about 
$20  per  recipient  or  $15,000  for  750  refugees. 

Deductible  Payments 

The  average  cost  of  deductible  payments  for  the  past  year  has  been  $1 2.00  per  participant.  We  are 
estimating  an  average  deductible  of  $12.00  per  participant  in  this  budget,  making  a  total  of  $9,000 
for  750  participants. 


As  stated  earlier,  a  per  c^ita  formula  was  used  to  determine  the  amount  each  provider  would  receive 
for  the  i^ovision  of  social  services  based  upon  projected  number  of  clients  to  be  served.  Informatio 
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below  gives  per  capita  allocations  to  each  provider  based  upon  the  fonnula.  The  specific  budgets 
submitted  by  each  provider  are  included  in  Attachment  A. 

Cash  and  Medical  Assistance  Case  Management 

Based  on  the  formula.  Central  Kentucky  Jewish  Federation  will  receive  $400,  Catholic  Social 
Service  Bureau  of  Lexington  will  receive  $2,800,  Jewish  Famnily  and  Vocational  Services  will 
receive  $4,400,  Kentucky  Refugee  Ministries  will  receive  $13,125.  Western  Kentucky  Refugee 
MAA  will  receive  $6,400,  and  Catholic  Charities  will  receive  $30,000,  making  a  total  of  $57,125  for 
the  provision  of  these  services. 

Employmgnt  Sgrviws 

Based  on  the  formula.  Central  Kentucky  Jewish  Federaion  will  receive  $800,  Catholic  Social  Service 
Bureau  of  Lexington  will  receive  $13,100,  Jewish  Family  and  Vocational  Services  will  receive 
$21,000.  Kentucky  Refugee  Ministries  will  receive  $80,250,  Western  Kentucky  Refugee  MAA  will 
receive  $58,400,  and  Catholic  Charities  will  receive  $163,170,  making  a  total  of  $337,320  for  the 
provision  of  these  services. 


II. 
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2.         Detailed  Line-Item  Budget 

a.  National  Administration  Rudgpt 

PERSONNEL  EXPENSES 
Salaries 
Position  %  Time 


Executive  Administration 

0.5% 

usee  Accounting  Services 

12% 

MRS  Refugee  Processing 

1.2% 

Refugee  Programs  Administration 

11.5% 

Field  Operations  Section 

2.8% 

Program  Management  Support 

2.8% 

Special  Programs  Section: 

Program  Coord.,  W/F 

45% 

Program  Coord..  MG 

3.5% 

Program  Assistant 

10% 

TOTAL  SALARIES  .893  FTEs       S34^53 

Fringe  Benefits  @  28%  salaries 

+  Transportation  Subsidy  @  .712  FTEs 


TOTAL  BENEFITS 

SM76 

TOTAL  PERSONNEL 

$44,129 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

A.        Occupancy/Rent 

$12,358 

B.         Utilities 

1,597 

C.         Building  Mtnc/Supp. 

1.231 

D.        Equipment  Rental/Leases 

256 

E.        OfFice  Supplies 

257 

F.         Copying/Printing 

248 

G.        Postage/Freight 

300 

H.        Telephone 

846 
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I.  Staff  Travel 

J.  Professional  Fees/Training 

K.  DataAVord  Processing 

L.  A-1 33  Audit 

TOTAL  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

III.       ADMINISTRATIVE  FEE 

A.  On  Site  Salaries  (34.99%)  .181  FTEs 

B.  OffSite  Salaries  (28.33%)  .712  FTEs 


3,419 
665 
900 
795 

S22,872 


2.908 
7.350 


TOTAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  FEE  $10^58 

TOTAL  NATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

b.  Local  Project  Budpet 

Proiect  Administration 
PERSONNEL  AND  FRINGE  BENEFITS:  $  72,325.00 

OPERATING  EXPENSES: 

Rent  $  4,000.00 

Communications 

Telephone  2,000.00 

Posuge  1,200.00 

FAX  Usage  300.00 

Equipment 

Computer  Usage  3,000.00 

Consumable  Supplies 

Office  Supplies  6,000.00 

Printing  and  Copying  1 ,800.00 

Other  Expenses 

Staff  Training  &  Development  1 ,500.00 

A-1 33  Audit  3,000.00 

Travel  5,278.00 

Total  Operating  Expenses:  $  28,078.00 

Total  Local  Project  Administration 


$77^59 


S100,403 
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CASH  ASSISTANCE  S  231,661 

MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Medical  Coverage  Premiums  $1 .875.562.00 

Physical  Exams  10.375.00 

Prescription  Reimbursement  1 5,000.00 

Deductible  Payments  9,000.00 

Total  Medical  Assistance  $1,909,937 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  $454,400 

TOTAL  LOCAL  PROJECT  BUDGET  $  2,696,401 

GRAND  TOTAL  NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL  BUDGET  $2,773,660 
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APPENDIX  A 
SUMMARY  OF  VOLAG  AFFILIATE  (PROVIDER)  SERVICE  PROVISION  PLANS  AND  BUDGETS 

Migration  and  Refugee  Services 

Catholic  Charities  of  Louisville 

Wilson/Fish  Social  Services 

Service  Plan 

Target  Population 

MRS  expects  to  resettle  about  700  refugees  dunng  the  next  year,  with  the  majonty 
coming  from  Bosnia.  Cuba.  Iraq,  and  Somalia  (Benadirs).  We  also  expect  a  small 
number  of  Vietnamese  coming  under  the  final  wave  of  the  ODP  program  We  expect 
that  about  half  of  the  refugees  we  resettle  will  be  ineligible  for  any  other  type  of  public 
cash  and  medical  assistance  and  will  need  to  enrolled  in  the  Wilson/Fish  cash  and 
medical  assistance  program.  The  majonty  of  these  will  be  single  adults  or  mamed 
couples  without  children,  and  will  be  employable.  About  50  families,  or  200  individuals 
will  be  resettled  under  the  Match  Grant  program.  The  80  employable  adults  in  these 
families  will  receive  primary  employment  services  funded  under  this  program.  Based  on 
recent  experience,  we  expect  about  420  of  the  refugees  we  resettle  to  be  employable 
adults.  Except  for  the  80  who  will  be  served  under  the  Match  Grant  program,  the  rest  of 
the  employable  adults  (about  340  persons)  will  receive  primary  employment  services, 
including  case  management  and  job  development,  under  the  Wiison/Fish  project,  in 
addition,  we  expea  to  serve  about  30  time-eligible  secondary  migrants  who  move  to 
Louisville  from  other  states.  English  language  training,  employment  assessment 
services,  work  orientation,  translation  and  transportation  services  are  not  offered  under 
the  Match  Grant  employment  program,  and  will  t>e  provided  to  all  employable  adults.  All 
700  newly  resettled  clients  will  be  provided  with  other  social  services  of  some  type. 

Wilson/Fish  Cash  and  Medical  Assistance  Case  Management 

MRS  uses  a  case  management  approach  to  all  service  provision  for  its  clients.  The 
case  management  component  of  the  W/F  cash  and  medical  assistance  program 
enables  staff  to  work  closely  with  clients  to  ensure  that  each  client  complies  with  an 
individual  employability  plan.  Case  management  staff  remain  in  dose  contact  with  each 
client  who  is  an  active  assistance  recipient,  verifying  his/her  continued  eligibility  and 
compliance  with  the  employability  plan.  Staff  also  follow  the  guidelines  for  medical 
assistance  case  management,  assisting  clients  with  obtaining  medical  care  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  following  up  with  treatment  and  medical  referrals,  and  acting  as  a 
liaison  t>etween  clients  and  the  medical  coverage  provider. 

Employability  Services 

Employability  services  are  offered  within  the  context  of  an  individual  employment  plan 
and  family  self-sufficiency  plan.  Each  plan  is  developed  according  to  the  specific  needs 
of  the  individual.  During  assessment,  baniers  to  employability  are  identified.  A 
determination  is  made  of  whether  the  client  has  any  special  skills  or  aptitudes  which 
might  lead  to  employment  in  the  US.  Client  preferences  and  abilities  are  analyzed  to 
determine  if  there  are  specific  jobs  which  might  have  a  positive  or  negative  effect  on 
retention.  English  language  ability  is  assessed. 
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Once  the  assessment  process  is  completed,  employment  case  management  services 
begin.  An  employment  and  self-sufficiency  plan  is  developed  in  whicn  each  bamer  to 
employability  is  addressed.  The  speofic  services  a  client  needs  in  order  to  obtain  a  job 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  retain  that  job  after  it  is  located  are  noted.  Individual  staff  are 
assigned  to  provide  each  service,  and  a  time  line  for  service  provision  is  established. 
Case  management  staff  follow-up  en  the  plan  at  regular  intervals,  reviewing  the 
progress  the  client  has  made  toward  completing  services.  Case  management  continues 
until  the  client  has  remained  employed  for  at  least  6  months.  Services  provided  include 
regular  check-in  with  both  the  employer  and  the  client  to  ensure  that  any  possible  work 
place  problems  are  identified  and  addressed  before  a  client  loses  his/her  job 

World-of-work  ohentation  and  English  language  training  are  provided  dunng  an  intensive 
five  week  training  program.  Classes  are  offered  at  5  English  levels,  from  those  with  no 
skills  to  those  who  are  somewhat  fluent  and  simply  need  some  cultural  transition 
information  and  language  skill  refinement.  Four  different  classes  are  offered  to  each 
student  each  day  at  the  appropriate  level:  Work  Place  Safety.  Work  Rules/Employer 
Expectations;  You  and  Your  Job.  and  Job  Search/interviews  and  Applications.  Each 
class  includes  practice  in  the  English  skills  needed  for  work  and  instruction  in  the  native 
language  to  provide  cultural  information  that  cannot  be  absort)ed  in  English.  Refugees 
start  the  training  program  wtthin  two  weeks  of  enrolling  for  services,  and  are  given 
employment  target  dates  within  two  weeks  of  the  projected  completion  date  for  the 
program.  Engflsh  language  training  is  also  offered  in  the  evenings  so  that  dients  who 
have  completed  the  intensive  program  are  able  to  attend  dasses  while  engaged  in  job 
search  and  after  they  start  work. 

Job  development  services  are  also  provided  on  an  individualized  basis.  Job  developers 
work  with  each  dient  to  locate  a  job  which  meets  the  goal  stated  in  the  employment  and 
family  self-sufficiency  plans.  Sen/ices  provided  may  indude  supervision  of  job  search, 
referral  to  openings,  assisting  during  a  job  interview,  employer  development,  and/or 
placement  services. 

Translation/interpreter  and  transportation  services  are  provided  on  an  as-needed  basis. 
Each  dient  enrolled  in  the  intensive  pre-employment  training  program  is  provided  with 
public  transportation  fare.  Staff  transport  dients  to  job  interviews,  orientation  sessions, 
etc.  Interpreters  are  present  whenever  a  dient  must  discuss  employment-related  issues 
with  a  staff  person  who  does  not  speak  the  dient's  language.  Interpreters  may  also 
accompany  dients  to  interviews,  interpret  during  orientation,  or  interpret  dunng 
employment  counseling  sessions.  Translation  of  documents  such  as  benefit  information 
packages,  company  policy  manuals,  and  similar  items  is  offered  to  employers  who  might 
otherwise  feel  that  hiring  a  non-English  speaker  woukj  create  problems. 

All  employment  services  are  available  to  both  men  and  women,  and  interpreters  are 
available  whenever  necessary  to  ensure  that  services  are  both  linguistically  and 
culturally  appropriate.  Both  bilingual  staff  and  the  contract  interpreter  pool  indude 
females  as  well  as  males  for  all  language  groups. 

Other  Social  Services 
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A  wide  range  of  services  are  offered  in  this  category.  In  most  cases,  services  provided 
include  those  which  staff  feel  are  essential,  but  which  are  not  covered  under  any  other 
grant  program.  These  might  be  services  which  would  be  provided  under  the  R&P 
program  during  a  refugee's  first  month  or  two,  but  which  are  needed  by  a  refugee  who 
has  been  here  for  a  longer  period.  The  majority  of  services  provided  with  these  funds 
include  medical  translation  for  unemployable  adults  and  children,  child  care  during  ELT 
classes  to  enable  parents  of  preschoolers  to  attend  class,  counseling  and  soda! 
adjustment  services,  and  assistance  in  dealing  with  emergency  or  cnsis  situations. 
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Catholic  Charities  -  MRS 
July  1996 -June  1997 
Social  Services  Budget 


Catholic  Charities  of  Louisville 
Social  Services  Budget 


Personnel 

FTE 

Comm.Res.  Dev.  Asst. 

Elizabeth  Korfhage 

$2,308.00 

11% 

FICA/Fringe 

$606.00 

Case  Manager 

Gail  Dupre 

$12,478.00 

49% 

FICA/Fringe 

$2,492.00 

Assistant  Case  Mgr. 

Tung  Nguyen 

$10,218.00 

40% 

FICA/Fringe 

$1,996.00 

Tien  Phan 

$8,221.00 

40% 

FICA/Fringe 

$1,620.00 

Case  Workers 

Larisa  Granovskaya 

$6,575.00 

40% 

FICA/Fringe 

$1,587.00 

Rodolfo  Bernal 

$4,221.00 

25% 

FICA/Fringe 

$897.00 

Azra  Kovacevic 

$6,369.00 

40% 

FICA/Fringe 

$1,561.00 

Marino  Membela 

$3,875.00 

25% 

FICA/Fringe 

$962.00 

Case  Aide 

Vinet  Herovic 

$6,632.00 

55% 

FICA/Fringe 

$2,795.00 

Agnes  Yanes 

$4,726.00 

40% 

FICA/Fringe 

$1,353.00 

Salah  Al-Shara 

$7,730.00 

55% 

FICA/Fringe 

$2,016.00 

Javier  Cendejas 

$2,912.00 

40% 

FICA/Fringe 

$223.00 

Employment  Case  Mgr. 

,  Jim  Thurman 

$15,575.00 

70% 

FICA/Fringe 

$4,460.00 

Job  Developer 

Unhired 

$11,400.00 

63% 

FICA/Fringe 

$2,625.00 

Instructors 

Tim  Duncan 

$6,159.00 

100% 

FICA/Fringe 

$471.00 

Diana  Stuart 

$20,996.00 

100% 

FICA/Fringe 

$4,544.00 

Linda  Kremer 

$19,000.00 

100% 

FICA/Fringe 

$4,530.00 

Child  Care  Aides 

Unhired-Evening 

$3,120.00 

100% 

FICA/Fringe 

$239.00 

Contract  Translators 

$7,000.00 

Total  Persoruiel 

$194,492.00 
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Catholic  Charities  -  MRS 
July  1996  -  June  1997 
Social  Services  Budget 


Operating  Expenses 
Communications 


Space 

Consumable  Supplies 

Equipment 

Travel 

Volunteer  Training 

Total  Operating 

Total  Program 


Telephone 

FAX  Usage 

Rent 

Office  Supplies 

Instructional  Supplies 

Computer  Usage 


$1,800.00 

$200.00 

$2,400.00 

$2,400.00 

$10,050.00 
$6,500.00 
$5,633.00 
$1,200.00 

$30,183.00 
$224,675.00 
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Catholic  Social  Service  Bureau  -  Lexington 

Kentucky  Wilson/Fish  Project 

Social  Service  Allocation 

Request  for  Proposal 

The  following  pages  describe  services  whicn  an  affiliate  mtgni  proviae  to  refugees  unoer  tne  Sccia- 
Services  component  of  the  Kentucky  Wilsorvpish  Demonstration  Protect  Please  review  the  description  of  eacr- 
service  and  determine  those  services  i«nicn  your  agency  proposes  to  provide  Some  services  may  be  offeree 
cnly  to  new  amvais  wno  have  been  resettled  oy  your  agency  Others  may  be  provided  (by  a  designated  agency 
to  any  refugee  who  rii&als  eligi&iliiy  reguirements  For  each  service  your  agency  wii;  miuviC^  csmpiete  ii"::; 
questions  in  that  section  of  the  proposal  fomri  and  the  section  of  the  budget  form  for  that  service  Please  note 
that  ORR  regulations  require  that  Soaal  Service  funds  not  be  used  to  provide  duDiicate  services  which  are 
already  funded  under  otfier  Federal  programs  This  includes  the  Match  Grant  program  the  Refugee  Communitv 
arxl  Family  Strengthening  protect,  and  the  JTPA  program  If  your  agency  is  already  providing  any  service  iistec 
to  a  dient  under  one  of  tttese  programs  or  some  other  federally  funded  program  you  cannot  request  funds  to 
provide  the  same  service  urxler  this  grant 

I.  WILSON/FISH  CASH  AND  MEIMCAL  ASSISTANCE  CASE  MANAGEMENT 

Any  afTiliate  which  enrolls  its  clients  for  cash  and/or  medical  assistance  must  agree  to  provide  case 
management  services  for  the  penod  dunng  whicn  each  aient  receives  this  assistance  Case  nunagement 
services  indude  1)  registenng  client's  for  assistance  programs  and  providing  an  onentation  to  the  cash  and 
medical  assistance  programs  and  now  they  work.  2)  verifying  that  each  client  registered  meets  all  eligibility 
cntena  for  assistance  (including  income,  plan  compliance,  continued  residence  in  KentucKV/  pnor  to  enrollment 
and  fiiontiiiy  until  the  dient  has  been  terminated.  3)  ensunng  that  each  reopient  is  a  member  of  a  family  for 
which  a  self-sufficiency  has  been  developed  and  that  an  employment  plan  has  been  developed  for  each 
employable  reapient:  4)  providing  immediate  notification  wtien  a  client's  medical  assistance  is  terminated  and  5) 
providing  medical  management  services  including  ensunng  that  each  W/F  MA  reapient  receives  a  physical  exam 
from  a  public  health  dmic  within  1  month  of  arrival:  providing  follow-up  on  treatment  of  medical  problems  ard 
assistance  with  obtaining  reasonably  pnced  services  if  a  referral  to  a  specialist  is  made  by  a  public  dinic 
assistance  with  obtaining  ora-certification  or  checking  on  wt^ettier  a  service  is  covered  and  submitting  daims  to 
the  insurer  for  a  covered  service,  and/or  assistance  in  requesting  reimtxjrsement  for  physical  exams. 
deductitMs,  or  prescnption  medications. 

1  Descnbe  the  target  population  for  this  service  Induding  number  to  be  served,  nationalities,  geographic 
location 

Target  popuianon  is  composed  of  3S  clients  -  25  new  amvais  and  ten  other  refugees  -  from  different 
naoonalines. 

2  Descnbe  briefly  how  these  services  will  be  provided 

Clients  will  be  legisteied  for  assistance  and  provided  onentanon  to  both  programs,  cash  and  medical 
assistance  We  will  verify  that  cbents  meet  eligibility  cntena  for  assistance  programs  before  enrollment  and 
monthly  unnl  cbent  has  been  terminated.  Also,  we  will  ensure  thai  each  recipient  is  a  member  of  a  family  for 
which  a  self-sufliaency  plan  has  been  developed  and  rt>«  »n  «Tnnlr>yTnmi  nlan  h»s  heen  developed  for  each 
employable  recipient  Cbents  will  be  nohfied  unmediately  when  medical  assistance  is  terminated  We  will  assure 
th«»  eitch  one  receives  a  physical  exam,  provide  foUow-up  for  medical  problems,  and  assis;  them  in  obtaining 
reasonably  pnced  services  when  referred  to  a  speciabst.  Also,  cbents  will  be  assisted  in  obtaining  pre-ceriificanon 
or  venfymg  coverage  for  services,  submittug  claims  to  insurer  and  requesimg  reimbursement  for  physical  exams, 
deductibles,  and  prescnpoons  A  medical  file  will  be  kept  on  each  cbent  to  facibiate  the  process  of  idenbfying 
problems     and     evaluating     progress     regardmg     medical     services     and     insurance     covenge/pavments 
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B.  EMPLOYASS'-rTY  SERVICES 

£rTs!cy2t;!!t>'  s»fvic«s  a'9  •rsese  ser.'tces  wrssc*  are  CtrecteS  tcvars  a  re^jjesj  sm-.rrr.sr.'.  ;• 
•mniijymeot  Bs  sooTi  83  possiW*  8f?«f  BfTivei  '"  tt^  Unrt*i  Sta?"**  O*"  3"ow?  «oca'  «eo^'c»«  a"ocar'0"«  fc 
states  to  be  used  for  a  vanety  of  •mpioyab4ii(y  services  Unoer  me  Wilson/Pish  Protec  affiliates  may  orovioe  a 
range  of  emoioyability  services  Some  affiliates  are  currently  orovtoina  tnese  services  to  some  oients  unae- 
other  federally  funded  grant  programs  Affiliates  partiapating  in  trie  Matcn  Grant  program  are  reauirea  to  provioe 
employment  services  lo  partrapating  clients  However  tfiere  are  some  anaiiary  empioyapiiity  services  wnicn  are 
not  funoed  by  tne  Matcn  Gram  program  wnicn  an  affiliate  mignt  offer  unoer  me  Wiison/Fisn  proiec  it  is  tne 
responsibility  of  tne  affiliate  to  detemiine  wTiether  an  employaoility  service  oescnoea  beiow  is  aireaoy  runoec 
witri  otner  federal  money,  and  to  assure  triat  services  to  be  provided  do  not  duplicate  otner  federally  funoec 
programs 

A.  Emptoytnent  Case  Kaftagemenl 

This  service  in-rtjives  deveiCv^-S  s  fo.T.ily  self-si."fft."s8r,cy  plsr.  s.~.i  a.~  amplcyrRent  plan  -*.f.;c~  3pec;f;csi!> 
identifies  and  addresses  barriers  to  errpioysbslir/  fcr  e2Sf\  pat:c:p3r:«  enrolled  for  ,-et  ss-.-efoprrer:  sr  ctrie' 
«fT?ployabi!ity  services:  providing  9fT>p^oyrT>er>t  co'-Tse'ing  to  pfspare  a  c'tert  »o  50  to  wor*.  providing  pre- 
employment  fr>iiow-up  to  ensure  that  planned  services  are  provided  m  an  appropnate  and  timely  manner  and  tnat 
tfie  dient  is  able  to  obtain  a  job  wifiich  meets  hisAier  goal  by  the  target  date  and  oroviding  post-emoioyment 
follow-up  to  ensure  that  the  client  remains  employed  once  a  |Ob  has  been  located    Affiliates  pamopating  m  the 
Match  Grant  program  are  required  to  provide  this  service  and  may  not  enroll  Match  Grant  clients  for  employment 
case  management  unoer  the  Wiison/Fish  Proieo 

1    Descnbe  the  target  population  for  this  service  including  number  to  be  served,  nauonalities.  geographic 
location 

Target  populaOuo  -35  dienis.  diffeient  nanooalibes 


2.  Otschbe  briafly  how  these  servicM  will  be  provKtad   (Use  the  back  of  this  sheet  if  necessary ) 

With  an  anployment  plan  for  each  person,  identifying  bamcn  and/or  skilb. 

Providing  emplcymeni  '•TwinTTling  and  employment  foUow-up  to  ensure  that  job  meets  hivlier  goal. 
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B.  Job  Oavalopmant 

This  service  involves  oroviQing  eaoi  client  with  the  assistance  he/she  needs  to  ensure  mat  an 
aopropnate  )Ob  is  located  by  the  target  date    Assistance  to  be  provided  may  include  supervision  of  client  |0D 
search  aoivities.  referral  to  employers  with  appropnate  openings,  employer  development  and  placement 
services  and  similar  activities  aimed  at  assunng  that  a  refugee  is  able  to  locate  an  aporopnate  lOO    Reiving  on 
an  anchor  relative  to  locate  employment  for  a  client  cannot  substitute  for  provision  of  |ob  development  services 
by  a  staff  member  or  trained  volunteer    in  order  to  meet  ORR  requirements  sucn  services  must  be  provided  m  a 
linguistically  ano  culturally  appropnate  manner,  and  must  insure  that  women  are  provided  me  same  opponuniiies 
as  men  Affiliates  partiapating  in  the  Match  Grant  program  are  required  to  provide  mis  service  and  may  not  enroi. 
Match  Grant  oients  for  employment  case  management  under  the  Wiison/Fish  Protea 

1    Describe  the  target  population  for  this  service  irKluding  number  to  be  served,  nationalities,  geographic 
location 

Target  population  -  35  clients,  diffemt  tianonalities 


2    Descnbe  bnefiy  how  these  services  will  be  provided    (Use  the  back  of  this  sheet  if  necessary  ) 

Proviiluig  each  cbent  with  the  assistance  needed  to  ensure  that  an  appropnate  job  is  located  by  the  target 
date  Giving  support  to  both  the  employer  and  the  refugee.  Services  to  be  provided  include  job  cnentacoa  job 
counseling,  transpoftanon.  mterpreove  service  and  e.xteiisive  foUow-up 
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C.  EmpteyabUtty  AssMsmant  S«fvic«s 

Th«s«  s«rvicas  involve  assessing  the  diant  to  datamuna  wnat  barriers  to  afno*oyabiliiy  exist  and/or  tc 
determine  wtielher  a  diem  possesses  specific  skills  or  aptitudes  iMtucn  mgnt  affect  his/her  ability  to  obtain  a  |0C 
Testir«g  a  dient  to  determine  his/her  Ertgiish  language  level  may  be  induded  as  pan  of  an  empioyabiiity 
assessment  smce  tfte  dient's  Er^gbsh  level  may  have  an  effed  on  tfie  type  of  work  ne/sne  is  able  to  perform 

1    Oescnbe  the  target  population  for  this  service  indudir>g  number  to  be  served  naiionaiiiies  geograpnic 
location 

35  clients  -  diflierent  nanonalineii 


2.  Descnbebnefly  how  these  servicas  wilt  be  provided   (Use  the  back  of  this  sheet  if  necessary  ) 

Based  on  the  dient's  anptoyment  plaa,  determine: 

•  banien  to  empioyabiiity 

•  services  to  be  provided  to  overcome  those  fa«ners 

•  staff  person  icspomible  for  provision  of  services 

•  client's  English  level 

•  skills  or  aptitudes  which  migbtaiTea  the  ability  to  obtain  a  job 

•  tuneftsne 
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D.  Wor<d-of-Wor1(  Onenution  for  N«w  Arrivals 

Most  new  arrivals  will  be  completely  unfamiliar  with  the  US  worKoiace  ana  wnat  is  exoeaea  Dy  ar 
employer  Services  in  this  area  involve  providing  worid-of-worv  onerrtation  to  new  arrivals  reseitiea  Dy  the 
affiliate  Orientation  may  be  provided  to  groups  or  individuals,  and  may  address  sucn  issues  as  |00  search.  |oc 
interviews  and  applications  workplace  safety  workplace  ailes  employer  expeaations  employee  ngnts  arc 
responsitsilities  how  to  retain  a  )0l3.  how  to  advance  in  a  joO.  and  similar  issues  In  order  to  meet  ORR 
requirements,  such  services  must  be  provided  in  a  linguistically  and  culturally  appropriate  manner 

1    Oescnbe  the  target  population  for  this  service  irKluding  number  to  be  servea  nationalities,  geographic 
location 

25  clients  -  difTerent  nanonalines 


2    Oescnbe  briefly  now  these  services  will  be  provided    (Use  the  back  of  this  sheet  if  necessary  ) 

Providing  counseling  and  onenmion  focused  in  the  vananon  u  cultural  norms,  work  habits,  and  social 
customs  for  each  naoonaliiy;  addressing  issues  as  job  search,  interview&..applicanons.  workplace  safety  and  rules: 
and  encouraging  them  to  retain  ajob. 


E.  English  Language  Training 

An  affiliate  may  provide  English  language  training  with  an  emphasis  on  English  as  .1  relates  to  obtaining 
and  retaining  a  job  Any  English  language  training  provided  must  meet  ORK  requirements  that  mstruaion  be 
offered  outside  normal  working  hours  to  the  fullest  extent  feasible  and  that  it  be  offered  m  a  concun-eni  rather 
tfian  sequential,  time  penod  with  employment  or  employment-related  services  An  affiliate  enrolling  a  client  for 
English  language  training  agrees  to  provide  such  training  to  that  client  as  needed  tor  a  one  year  period 

1    Describe  Ifie  target  population  for  this  service  including  number  to  be  served  nationalities,  geographic 
location 

30  clients  -  different  nanonalines 


2    Oescnbe  briefly  how  these  services  will  be  provided    (Use  the  back  of  this  sheet  if  necessary  ) 

Emphasis  on  English  as  one  of  the  most  unportant  factors  to  retam  or  upgrade  a  job  Insmicaon  provided 
through  ESL  classes  in  our  offices,  as  well  as  m  the  community  .and  area  where  they  bve.  and  with  home  tutorwg 
with  a  very  flexible  time  schedule    Provide  educanonal  and  job-related  materials  for  a  one  year  period. 
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F.  DnplqywwmTrwwIatlowandlnlwpwterSfwte— 

This  involvM  provision  of  an  mMrprawr  or  o»  wrmen  translation  services  wfien  necessary  m  conneaior 
with  employment  or  for  participation  in  an  emptoyabtlity  service  provioeo  as  pan  of  an  emcioyaDUity  oiar 
Services  in  this  area  might  irwlude  provision  of  an  interpreter  so  a  refugee  is  aoie  to  complete  the  orientation  anc 
training  for  a  new  )ob.  translation  of  an  employee  policy  manual  at  a  company  employing  a  numeer  of  refugees 
or  similar  services 

1    Describe  the  target  population  for  this  service  irtduding  num&er  to  oe  serveo  nationalities,  geographic 
location 

23  cliots  -  difTcrent  nabonalitics 


2   Descnbe  enefiy  how  these  services  will  be  provided.  (Use  the  DaO(  of  this  sneet  if  necessary  ) 

•iiiuapmiii  services  of»-ibe-jcbmainuig 

•volunteers 

•service  providen  when  available 


G>  Cinpftoyffitefit  TrsRsportsiloffi  Se^ncea 

This  invoivts  provision  of  transpcrttdcn  when  neoesMry  for  partmpation  m  an  empioyabtlity  tennce 
prowiOadaspartcf  an  empioyability  plan  or  for  aecapiance  of  or  raianticn  of  employment  Services  in  this  area 
mignt  nciuda  provision  of  bus  paaaas.  raenjitmani  of  voiuntaar  envers.  operation  of  a  van.  or  other  similar 


1    Oaacnfee  the  target  population  for  this  aarvweifwluding  num&er  to  be  served  nanof^ities.  geographic 

local  icn. 

25  tlictiii  ••  difliuuit  aafionabBas 


2   Deacnee  briefly  now  these  servicea  will  be  provided.  (Use  the  baot  of  this  sheet  if  necessary ) 


•  provisiott  of  bos  passes  or  tokens 

•  car-poobng  tai  voIubhcts 

•  bicvcies  for  short  duaoces  (we  have  2  available) 
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Ul.  OTHER  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

This  ar«a  incluO«s  services  that  are  not  directly  related  to  employment  This  may  include  infcnmatior 
and  referral  services:  social  adjustment  services  including  erT>er9ency  services,  health-related  services  or  home 
management  services,  child  care,  transportation,  or  transiation  and  interpreter  services  when  necessary  for  a 
purpose  not  cormeaed  with  employment  or  employability  services  These  services  may  t>e  provided  only  to  a 
refugee  resettled  by  the  affiliate  To  meet  ORR  requirements,  such  services  must  be  provided  m  a  linguistically 
and  culturally  appropriate  manner 

1    Oescnbe  the  target  population  for  this  service  including  numoer  to  be  served,  nationalities,  geographic 
location 

32  clients  —  difTerent  nahonaiiiies 


2    Oescnbe  briefly  how  these  services  will  be  provided    (Use  the  back  of  this  sheet  if  necessary  ) 

Thnxigh  our  stai!^  volumeas  and  service  providen  with  counseling,  refenals,  workshops,  translaoon  and 
inteqireier  services  when  necessaiy. 
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Catholic  Social  Service  Bureau 

Social  Services  Budget 

7/1/96  -  6/30/97 


Lexington 


Personnel 


FTE 


Director 

Fran  Moore 

727.67 

Administrative  Assistant 

Carol  Crawford 

896.82 

Data  Input 

Pat  Scully 

356.97 

Case  Manager  Assistant 
Medical  Assistance  Mgr. 

Sara  Cabrera 

FICA/Fringe 
Maria  Oiler 

6.196.69 

513.31 

4.008.54 

ESL  &  Volunteer  Coordinator 
Total  Personnel 

To  Be  Hired 

FICA/Fringe 

2.401.10 
198.90 

$15,300.00 

Total  Social  Services 

$15,300.00 

Central  Kentucky  Jewish  Federation 
Service  Plan  and  Budget 


CKJF  expeas  to  resettle  between  5  and  10  refugees  during  the  year.  The  al 
of  $1,500  will  be  used  to  ftind  a  percentage  of  the  salary  of  Molly  Schwab,  t 
coordinator  for  refugee  services.  Because  of  the  small  number  of  clients  to  t 
development  of  a  large-scale  service  plan  is  not  necessary.  Services  will  be  p 
individualized,  as  needed  basis. 
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Jewish  Family  and  Vocational  Services 

Kentucky  Wilson/Fish  Project 

Social  Service  Allocation 

Request  for  Proposal 

The  following  pages  describe  services  wtiicn  an  affiliate  mignt  provide  to  refugees  under  the  Social 
Services  component  of  the  Kentucky  Wilson/Fish  Demonstration  Proiect  Please  review  the  description  of  each 
service  and  determine  those  services  which  your  agency  proposes  to  provide  Some  services  may  be  offered 
only  to  new  arrivals  who  have  been  resettled  by  your  agency  Others  may  be  provided  (by  a  designated  agency) 
to  any  refugee  who  meets  ellglbll;^/  requirements  For  each  service  your  agency  will  provide  complete  the 
questions  in  that  section  of  tfie  proposal  form  and  the  seaion  of  the  budget  form  for  that  service  Please  note 
that  ORR  regulations  require  that  Social  Service  funds  not  be  used  to  provide  duplicate  services  which  are 
already  funded  under  other  Federal  programs  This  includes  the  Match  Grant  program  the  Refugee  Community 
and  Family  Strengthening  project,  and  ttie  JTPA  program  If  your  agency  is  already  providing  any  service  listed 
to  a  client  under  one  of  these  programs  or  some  other  federally  funded  program,  you  cannot  request  funds  to 
provide  the  same  service  under  this  grant. 

I.  WILSON/FISH  CASH  AND  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  CASE  MANAGEMENT 

Any  affiliate  which  enrolls  its  clients  for  cash  and/or  medical  assistance  must  agree  to  provide  case 
management  services  for  ttie  penod  dunng  which  each  cJient  receives  this  assistance  Case  management 
services  include:  1)  registenng  client's  for  assistance  programs  and  providing  an  onentation  to  the  cash  and 
medical  assistance  programs  and  how  they  work;  2)  verifying  that  each  client  registered  meets  all  eligibility 
cntena  for  assistance  (including  income,  plan  compliance,  continued  residence  in  Kentucky)  pnor  to  enrollment 
and  monthly  until  the  client  has  been  tenninated;  3)  ensunng  that  each  recipient  is  a  member  of  a  family  for 
which  a  self-sufficiency  has  been  developed  and  that  an  employment  plan  has  been  developed  for  each 
employable  recipient:  4)  providing  immediate  notification  when  a  client's  medical  assistance  is  terminated;  and  5) 
providing  medical  management  services  including  ensunng  that  each  W/F  MA  reapient  receives  a  physical  exam 
from  a  public  health  clinic  within  1  month  of  amval;  providing  follow-up  on  treatment  of  medical  problems  and 
assistance  with  obtaining  reasonably  pnced  services  if  a  referral  to  a  specialist  is  made  by  a  public  clinic: 
assistance  with  obtaining  pre-certification  or  checking  on  whether  a  service  is  covered  and  submitting  claims  to 
the  insurer  for  a  covered  service;  and/or  assistance  in  requesting  reimbursement  for  physical  exams, 
deductibles,  or  prescription  medications. 

1    Describe  the  target  population  for  this  service  including  number  to  be  served,  nationalities,  geographic 
location 

Refugees  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  —  55  people  to  be  served 


2.  Describe  bnefly  how  these  services  will  be  provided    (Use  the  back  of  this  sheet  if  necessary  ) 
Medical  assistance  case  management  will  be  provided  as  the  grant  requires. 
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II.  EMPLOYABJLITY  SERVICES 

Emoloyability  services  are  those  services  which  are  directed  toward  a  refugee  s  attainmeni  cf 
employment  as  soon  as  possible  after  amval  in  the  United  States  ORR  allows  sooal  services  allocations  to 
states  to  be  used  for  a  vanety  of  employability  services  Under  the  Wilson/Fish  Project,  affiliates  may  provide  a 
range  of  employability  services  Some  affiliates  are  currently  providing  these  services  to  some  clients  under 
other  federally  funded  grant  programs  Affiliates  participating  in  the  Match  Grant  program  are  required  to  provide 
employment  services  to  participating  clients  However,  there  are  some  anallary  employability  services  which  are 
not  funded  by  the  Match  Grant  program  which  an  affiliate  might  offer  under  the  Wilson/Fisn  project  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  affiliate  to  determine  wfiether  an  employability  service  descntied  below  is  already  funded 
with  other  federal  money,  and  to  assure  that  services  to  be  provided  do  not  duplicate  other  federally  funded 
programs 

A.  Employment  Case  Management 

This  service  involves  developing  a  family  self-sufficiency  plan  and  an  employment  plan  which  specifically 
identifies  and  addresses  barriers  to  employability  for  each  participant  enrolled  for  job  development  or  other 
employability  services:  providing  employment  counseling  to  prepare  a  client  to  go  to  work,  providing  pre- 
employment  follow-up  to  ensure  that  planned  services  are  provided  in  an  appropnate  and  timely  manner  and  that 
the  client  is  able  to  obtain  a  pb  which  meets  his/)%r  goal  by  the  target  date:  and  providing  post-employment 
follow-up  to  ensure  that  the  client  remains  employed  once  a  job  has  been  located.  Affiliates  participating  in  the 
Match  Grant  program  are  required  to  provide  this  service  and  may  not  enroll  Match  Grant  clients  for  employment 
case  management  under  the  Wilson/Fish  Project 

1    Describe  the  target  population  for  this  service  including  number  to  be  served,  nationalities,  geographic 
location. 

N/.\  (Service  provided  under  the  Match  Grant  program. 


2.  Describe  briefly  how  these  services  will  be  provided.  (Usethebadtof  this  sheet  If  necessary.) 
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B.  Job  Development 

This  service  involves  providing  each  client  with  the  assistance  he/she  neeas  to  ensure  that  an 
appropriate  |0P  is  located  tjy  the  target  dale    Assistance  to  be  provided  may  include  supervision  of  client  \oto 
search  activities,  referral  to  employers  with  appropnate  openings,  employer  development  and  placement 
services,  and  similar  activities  aimed  at  assunng  that  a  refugee  is  able  to  locate  an  appropnate  job    Relying  on 
an  anchor  relative  to  locate  employment  for  a  client  cannot  substitute  for  provision  of  job  development  services 
by  a  staff  member  or  trained  volunteer    In  order  to  meet  ORR  requirements,  such  services  must  be  provided  in  a 
linguistically  and  culturally  appropriate  manner,  and  must  insure  that  women  are  provided  the  same  opportunities 
as  men  Affiliates  partiapating  in  the  Match  Grant  program  are  required  to  provide  this  service  and  may  not  enroll 
Match  Grant  clients  for  employment  case  management  under  the  Wilson/Fish  Project 

1 .  Describe  the  target  population  for  this  service  including  number  to  be  served,  nationalities,  geographic 
location  * 

N/A  (Service  provided  under  the  Match  Grant  program. 


2   Describe  briefly  how  these  services  will  be  provided   (Usethebackof  this  sheet  if  necessary.) 


C.  Employability  Assessment  Services 

These  services  involve  assessing  the  client  to  determine  what  tiamers  to  emoloyability  exist  and/or  to 
determine  whether  a  client  possesses  specific  skills  or  aptitudes  which  might  affect  his/her  ability  to  obtain  a  job 
Testing  a  client  to  determine  his/her  English  language  level  may  be  included  as  part  of  an  employability 
assessment  since  the  client's  English  level  may  have  an  effect  on  the  type  of  work  he/she  is  able  to  perform 

1    Descnbe  the  target  population  for  this  service  including  number  to  be  served,  nationalities,  geographic 
location 

Primarily  employable  adult  refugees  from  the  former  Soviet  Unjon  ~  75  to  be  served 


2    Describe  bnefly  how  these  services  will  be  provided   (Use  the  back  of  this  sheet  if  necessary  ) 

Use  of  interpreter  and  vocaiioaal  counselor  to  determine  skills  and  aptitudes,  language  level,  and  overall 
moQvatioa  and  expectations 
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D.  Wodd-of-Wortc  Orientation  for  N«w  Arrivals 

Most  new  arrivals  will  be  completely  unfamiliar  with  tf^e  US  workplace  and  what  is  expeaed  by  an 
employer  Services  in  ttiis  area  involve  providing  world-of-work  onentation  to  new  amvais  resettled  by  trie 
affiliate  Onentation  may  be  provided  to  groups  or  individuals,  and  may  address  such  issues  as  job  search,  joD 
interviews  and  applications,  workplace  safety,  vforkplace  rules,  employer  expectations,  employee  nghts  arte 
responsibilities,  how  to  retain  a  job,  how  to  advance  in  a  job.  and  similar  issues  In  order  to  meet  ORR 
requirements,  such  services  must  be  provided  in  a  linguistically  and  culturally  appropriate  manner 

1 .  Descnbe  the  target  population  for  this  service  including  number  to  be  served,  nationalities,  geographic 
location 

Pnmarily  refugees  from  the  former  Soviet  Union 


2.  Descnbe  briefly  how  these  services  will  be  provided.  (Use  the  back  of  this  sheet  if  necessary.) 
Group  and  individual  sessions  covering  die  worli  orientation  issues  listed  above. 


E.  English  Language  Training 

An  affiliate  may  provide  English  language  training  with  an  emphasis  on  English  as  it  relates  to  obtaining 
and  retaining  a  job  Any  English  language  training  provided  must  meet  ORR  requirements  that  instruction  be 
offered  outside  normal  working  hours  to  the  fullest  extent  feasible  and  that  it  be  offered  in  a  concurrent,  rather 
than  sequential,  time  penod  with  employment  or  employment-related  services  An  affiliate  enrolling  a  client  for 
English  language  training  agrees  to  provide  such  training  to  that  client  as  r>eeded  for  a  one  year  penod. 

1    Oescnt>e  the  target  population  for  this  service  including  number  to  t>e  served,  nationalities,  geographic 
location 

Eighty  employable  adults  from  the  former  Soviet  Union 


2    Descnbe  bnefly  how  tf>ese  services  will  be  provided    (Use  the  back  of  this  sheet  if  necessary  ) 

ESL  classes  designed  to  teach  English  so  that  refugees  are  able  to  function  in  the  work  force  Vocational 
assessment  and  other  employment  services  will  be  provided  concurrent  with  the  ESL  classes.  Job  offers  will  be 
made  before  complenon  of  classes  when  appropriate,  and  the  target  date  for  all  clients  will  be  within  90  days  of 
arrival  for  all  cUents.  Our  clients  have  indicated  that  they  want  the  opportunity  to  attend  ESL  classes  prior  to  the 
initial  work  experience. 
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F.  Employment  Translation  and  Interpreter  Services 

This  involves  provision  of  an  interpreter  or  of  written  translation  services  when  necessary  in  connection 
with  employment  or  for  partiopatlon  in  an  employability  service  provided  as  part  of  an  empioyability  plan 
Services  in  this  area  might  include  provision  of  an  interpreter  so  a  refugee  is  able  to  complete  the  orientation  and 
training  for  a  new  job.  translation  of  an  employee  policy  manual  at  a  company  employing  a  number  of  refugees 
or  similar  services 

1    Descnbe  the  target  population  for  this  service  including  number  to  be  served,  nationalities,  geographic 
location. 


Pnmahly  refugees  from  the  foraier  Soviet  Union  -  75  people 


2    Descnbe  bnefly  how  these  services  will  be  provided    (Use  the  back  of  this  sheet  if  necessary  ) 

Imerpreters  will  assist  with  orientation,  on-the-job  training,  and  follow-up.    Translation  services  will  be 
available  for  translating  benefit  information  and  company  policies. 


G.  Employment  Transportation  Services 

This  involves  provision  of  transportation  wtien  necessary  for  participation  in  an  employability  service 
provided  as  part  of  an  employability  plan  or  for  acceptance  of  or  retention  of  employment  Services  in  this  area 
might  include  provision  of  tuis  passes,  recruitment  of  volunteer  drivers,  operation  of  a  van,  or  other  similar 
service. 

1    Describe  the  target  population  for  ttiis  service  including  number  to  be  served,  nationalities,  geographic 
location. 

75  employable  refugees  from  the  former  Soviet  Union 


2   Describe  briefly  how  these  services  will  be  provided.  (Use  the  back  of  this  sheet  if  necessary ) 

Refugees  will  be  provided  with  bus  passes  for  employment  purposes    StafT  will  also  accompany  clients 
on  job  interviews  and  orientations  at  new  jobs. 
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III.  OTHER  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

This  area  includes  services  that  are  not  directly  related  to  enriDloyment  This  may  include  information 
and  referral  services,  social  adjustment  services  including  emergency  services,  health-related  services,  or  home 
management  services,  child  care,  transportation,  or  translation  and  interpreter  services  when  necessary  for  a 
purpose  not  connected  with  employment  or  employability  services  These  services  may  be  provided  only  to  a 
refugee  resettled  by  the  affiliate  To  meet  ORR  requirements,  such  services  must  be  provided  in  a  linguistically 
and  culturally  appropriate  manner 

1    Oescnbe  the  target  population  for  this  service  inciuding  number  to  be  served,  nationalities,  geographic 
location 

100  refugees  from  the  fonner  Soviet  Union 


2.  Oescnbe  bnefly  how  these  services  will  be  provided.  (Use  the  back  of  this  sheet  if  necessary  ) 

Services  will  be  provided  as  directed  by  grant  Services  to  be  provided  include  infonnadon  and  referral, 
emergency,  child  care,  and  translanoa  for  issues  of  health,  family,  and  finance. 


no 


Catholic  Charities  -  MRS 
July  1996  -  June  1997 
Social  Services  Budget 


Personnel 

FTE 

Program  Director 

Judy  Tiell 

5% 

$2,222.00 

FICA/Fringe 

$442.00 

Social  Worker 

Mauri  Malka 

10% 

$3,037.00 

FICA/Fringe 

$609.00 

Vocational  Counselor 

John  Baker 

15% 

$6,374.00 

FICA/Fringe 

$1,258.00 

Interpreter 

Rose  Unger 

8% 

$1,758.00 

FICA/Fringe 

$305.00 

Lana  Zusstone 

6% 

$855.00 

FICA/Fringe 

$172.00 

Irene  Post 

25% 

$3,246.00 

FICA/Fringe 

$620.00 

Business  Manager 

Helen  Robertson 

5% 

$2,026.00 

FICA/Fringe 

$406.00 

Total  Personnel 

$23,330.00 

Operating  Expenses 

Consumable  Supplies 

$2,500.00 

Xeroxing/Printing 

$1,500.00 

Volunteer  Training 

$500.00 

Staff  Travel 

$1,170.00 

aient  Bus  Passes 

$2,000.00 

Total  Operating 

$7,870.00 

Total  Program 

$31,000.00 
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Kentucky  Refugee  Ministries 

Kentucky  Wilson/Fish  Project 

Social  Service  Allocation 

Request  for  Proposal 

The  following  pages  oescrioe  services  wfiicn  an  affiliate  migrt  provioe  to  refugees  unaer  tne  Socis 
Services  component  of  ttie  Keniucxy  Wilson/Fish  Demonstration  Proiec  Please  review  the  oescnotion  of  eac- 
service  ana  aetermine  tfiose  services  wfticn  your  agency  proposes  to  provioe  Some  services  may  Pe  offeree 
only  to  new  arrivals  wtio  fiave  Peen  resettled  Py  your  agency  Otners  may  oe  provioed  (Py  a  oesignatea  agency 
to  any  refugee  wno  meets  eligibility  requirements  For  eacn  service  your  agency  will  provioe  complete  tne 
questions  m  that  seaion  of  tfte  proposal  form  ana  tfie  section  of  ttie  Puoget  form  for  tnat  service  Please  note 
mat  ORR  regulations  require  tnat  Soaai  Service  funds  not  be  used  to  provide  duplicate  services  wnicn  are 
already  funded  unoer  other  Federal  programs  This  includes  tne  Matcn  Grant  program  the  Rerugee  Community 
and  Family  Strengthening  project  and  the  JTPA  program  If  your  agency  is  aiready  proviomg  any  service  nstec 
to  a  client  under  one  of  tfiese  programs  or  some  other  federally  funded  program  you  cannot  request  funds  :o 
provide  the  same  service  under  this  grant 

I.  W1LSOWF1SH  CASH  AND  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  CASE  MANAGEMENT 

Any  affiliate  which  enrolls  its  clients  for  cash  and/or  medical  assistance  must  agree  to  provide  case 
mar^agement  services  for  the  penod  during  which  each  client  receives  this  assistance  Case  management 
services  include  1)  registenng  client's  for  assistance  programs  and  provioing  an  orientation  to  me  casn  anc 
medical  assistance  programs  and  now  they  worK  2)  verifying  that  each  client  registered  meets  all  eligibility 
cntena  for  assistarvre  (including  income,  plan  compliance,  continued  residence  m  Kentucky)  pnor  to  enrollment 
and  monmiy  until  the  client  has  been  terminated.  3)  ensunng  that  each  recipient  is  a  memper  of  a  family  for 
which  a  self-suffiaency  has  been  developed  and  that  an  employment  plan  has  been  developed  for  eacn 
employable  reapient;  4)  providing  immediate  notification  when  a  client  s  medical  assistance  is  terminated,  and  5) 
providing  medical  management  services  inauding  ensunng  that  each  W/F  MA  recipient  receives  a  physical  exam 
from  a  public  health  dime  within  1  month  of  amval,  proviaing  foilow-up  on  treatment  of  meoicai  prooiems  ana 
assistance  wim  obtaining  reasonably  pnced  services  if  a  refe^ai  to  a  specialist  is  made  by  a  public  clinic 
assistance  wrth  obtaining  pre<ertification  or  checking  on  whether  a  service  is  covered  and  submitting  claims  to 
the  insurer  for  a  covered  service  and/cr  assistance  m  requesting  reimbursement  fcr  physical  exams 
deductibles,  or  prescnpticn  medications 

1    Describe  the  target  population  for  this  service  including  number  to  be  served,  nationalities,  geographic 
location. 

40  Cubans  (secondary,  lonery.  USRP)  to  be  throughout  state.  SO  Iraqi's  m  the  Louisville  area.  30  non- 
AFDC  ebgible  Benadirs  m  the  louisvillr  area.  SO  Bosnians  throughout  the  state.  S  refugees  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union  living  throughout  the  state 


2    Describe  bnefly  how  these  services  will  be  provided    (Use  the  back  of  this  sheet  if  necessary  ) 

1  Oientanon  upon  amval  through  the  Wilson/Fish  case  manager,  enrollments  and  documcntatioiL  medical 

historv 

2  Intemai  procedures  between  case  manager.  WilsoaTish  case  manager  and  emplovment  staff  to  communicate  a 

refugee's  changes  m  status  throughout  the  ISO  day  penod 

3  Processine  throueb  Caria  Tavlor  of  cash  and  medical 
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N.  EMPLOYABIUTY  SERVICES 

Empioyability  services  are  mose  services  wnidi  are  Oirecteo  towara  a  refugee  s  anainment  c' 
employment  as  soon  as  possible  after  amval  in  tne  United  States  ORR  allows  sooai  services  allocanors  :c 
states  to  De  used  for  a  variety  of  empioyaOility  services  Under  tne  Wilson/Fisn  Proiea  affiliates  may  provioe  a 
range  of  empioyability  services  Some  affiliates  are  currently  providing  mese  services  to  some  clients  unoe^ 
other  federally  funded  grant  programs  Affiliates  participating  m  tne  Matcn  Grant  program  are  required  to  provide 
employment  services  to  partiapating  clients  However  mere  are  some  ancillary  empioyability  services  wnici  are 
not  funded  by  the  Matcn  Grant  program  wnicn  an  affiliate  might  offer  under  the  Wiison/Fisn  proiec  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  affiliate  to  determine  whether  an  empioyability  service  oescnbed  below  is  already  tunoec 
with  other  federal  mor>ey  artd  to  assure  tfiat  services  to  be  provided  do  not.  duplicate  other  federally  fundec 
programs 

A.  Employinent  Case  Managefnent 

This  service  ir>voives  developing  a  family  self-suffiaency  plan  and  an  employment  plan  which  specifically 
Identifies  and  addresses  banners  to  empioyability  for  each  participant  enrolled  for  joo  development  or  other 
empioyability  services:  providing  employment  counseling  to  prepare  a  client  to  go  to  worx.  providing  pre- 
employment  foiiow-up  to  ensure  that  planned  services  are  provided  m  an  appropriate  and  timely  manner  and  that 
the  client  IS  able  to  obtain  a  job  which  meets  his/her  goal  by  the  target  date  and  providing  post-empioynnent 
follow-up  to  erwure  that  the  dient  remains  employed  once  a  job  has  been  located    Affiliates  participating  in  the 
Match  Grant  program  are  re<)uired  to  provKJe  this  service  and  may  rwt  enroll  Match  Grant  clients  for  employment 
case  management  urxjer  the  Wilson/Fish  Project 

1    Oescnbe  the  target  population  for  this  service  including  number  to  be  served  natiorulities.  geographic 
location 

80  Cubans  (Louisville).  22  Beaadin  (Louisville).  63  Bosnians  (around  state).  SO  Iraqis  (Louisville),  and  8 
refiigees  from  the  fomer  Soviet  Linion  (Lexington  and  Louisville) 


2   Descnbe  briefly  how  these  services  will  be  provided   (Use  the  back  of  this  sheet  if  necessary  ) 

1  Orientaion  upon  vnval  widi  case  manager.  Wilson/Fish  case  manager,  and  job  developer 

2  Job  counseling  sub-oneoiation  session 

3  English  language  miniag  employment  component 

4  Employment  follow-up  afker  palcement  which  mcludes  translanoD  assistance  and  placement  problem 
inierveBbon 
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B.  Job  0«v«lepfnwit 

This  service  involves  providing  each  client  vntti  me  assistance  ne/she  neeas  to  ensure  tnat  an 
appropnate  |oo  is  locatea  oy  tne  target  date    Assistance  to  be  provided  may  include  supervision  ot  atent  loc 
search  activities,  referral  to  employers  with  appropnate  openings  employer  development  and  placement 
services,  and  similar  activities  aimed  at  assunng  that  a  refugee  is  able  to  locate  an  appropnate  |OD    Relying  or 
an  anchor  relative  to  locate  employment  for  a  client  cannot  substitute  for  provision  of  |0D  development  services 
by  a  staff  memt)er  or  trained  volunteer    In  order  to  meet  ORR  requirements  sucn  services  must  be  proviaea  m  a 
linguistically  and  culturally  appropnate  manner,  and  must  insure  that  women  are  provided  tne  same  opponunities 
as  men  Affiliates  participating  m  the  Match  Grant  program  are  required  to  provide  this  service  and  may  not  enroll 
Match  Grant  clients  for  employment  case  management  under  the  Wilson/Fish  Projec 

1    Oescnbe  ttm  target  population  for  this  service  including  number  to  be  served,  natiorutities.  geographic 
location 

80  Cubans  (Louisville).  22  Beiiadirs  (Louisville).  65  Bosnians  (around  state).  50  Iraqis  (Louisville),  and  8 
refugees  from  the  fonner  Soviet  Union  (Lexington  and  Louisville) 


2.  Describe  bnefly  how  these  services  ¥vill  be  provided   (Use  the  back  of  this  sheet  if  necessary ) 

I  Employment  plan  done  at  intake  onentanon 

2.  Rules  and  deadlines  communicated  m  a  siib-onentanon  session  with  tnnslaior. 

3 .  ESL  msiruction  mcluding  job  component 

4  Placement  by  job  developer  before  90  day  deadline 

5  Placement  mfotmanon  recorded  m  refiigee  file,  Wilson/Fish  case  management  records. 

6.  Statistical  overview  analyzes  any  distmcoons  m  free  case/family  performance  or  male/female  employment 
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C.  EmptoyiMMy  AsMSWiMdl  Scoiess 

Th«M  MTvicM  mvoiv*  wmiifig  v»  dwnt  to  ottnniw  wnat  oam«rs  to  •mptoyaoiiity  exist  ane/or  tc 
a«t«nnine  wrwmcf  a  cMnt  possMMS  spctafic  skills  or  actituocs  wnicn  rrngnt  affect  ms/rtcr  aomty  lo  ootam  a  cc 
Tasting  a  ctiant  to  datftnma  rlls/^ef  Engiisn  ianguage  lavei  may  oe  mouOM  as  pan  oi  an  emoioyaDiiiiv 
essassmant  sinca  tna  dwnt's  English  lavai  may  nave  an  effect  on  tne  type  of  wont  ne/sne  is  aoie  to  pertonrr 

1    Descnbe  the  target  population  for  tnis  servica  irKiuding  numoer  to  oe  scrveo  nationalities,  geograonic 
locanon 

80  Cubans  (Lowsville).  22  Benadin  (Louisville).  63  Bosnians  (around  state).  50  Iraqis  (Louisville),  and  S 
refugees  from  the  foimer  Soviet  Uiuon  (Lexington  and  Louisville) 


2  Descnbe  briefly  how  tnese  services  will  be  provided    (Use  tne  bacM  of  this  sneet  if  necessary  ) 

1 .  Employment  rcsettlemetu  plan  at  intake  case  tnanager.  Wilson/Fish  case  manager,  and  job  developer. 

2.  ESL  tesnag  and  subsequent  training  as  needed.   Employment  component  done  separately  if  Engbsfa  abibty  is 
high 

3  Referral  to  job  developer. 


0.  WorM-of-Work  Orientation  for  New  Arrivals 

Most  new  amvais  will  be  completely  unfamiliar  witn  tne  US  workplace  arc  wnai  is  expectec  oy  ar 
employer  Services  in  mis  area  involve  providing  worto-of-work  onentaiion  to  new  arrivals  resenieo  by  t^e 
affiliate  Orientation  may  be  provided  to  groups  or  individuals  and  may  address  sucn  issues  as  joo  searcn.  joc 
interviews  ar>d  applications,  workplace  safety,  workplace  rules,  employer  expectations  employee  ngnts  anc 
responsibilities,  how  to  retain  a  job  how  to  advance  in  a  |0b  and  similar  issues  In  order  to  meet  ORR 
reouiremems.  sucn  sen/ices  must  be  provided  m  a  linguistically  and  culturally  approonate  manner 

1    Descnbe  the  target  population  for  this  service  including  number  to  be  served  nationalities  geographic 
location 

80  Cubans  (Louisville).  22  Benadirs  (Louisville).  65  Bosiuans  (around  state).  50  Iraqis  (Louisville),  and  8 
refugees  from  the  foimer  Soviet  Union  (Lexington  and  Louisville) 


2   Describe  briefly  how  these  services  will  be  provided   (Use  the  bach  of  this  sheet  if  necessary ) 

Highland  Presbyterian  Church  will  host  work  otientation,  training,  resume  development,  and  work 
ntterview  sessions,  with  accumulated  job  bsaafs;  through  a  network  of  community.  congregaoonaL  and  KRM 
mtcracnon.  This  service  will  help  new  amvais.  immigrants,  church  and  community  members,  and  others  to 
identi^'  and  prepare  for  employment  This  piogiani  wUI  be  open  to  all  mterested  persons  -  low  ucome 
Amencans  mcluded 
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E.  Englisit  Language  Training 

An  afTiiiate  may  provioe  Englcsh  language  training  with  an  empnasis  on  English  as  it  relates  to  obtaining 
and  retaining  a  lOb  Any  Er>glisn  language  training  provided  must  meet  ORR  requirements  that  mstruaion  oe 
offered  outside  normal  working  hours  to  the  fullest  extent  feasible  and  that  it  be  offered  m  a  concurrent  ratne- 
than  sequential,  time  period  with  employment  or  employment-related  services  An  affiliate  enrolling  a  aient  tor 
English  language  training  agrees  to  provide  such  training  to  that  client  as  needed  for  a  one  year  penod 

1    Oescnbe  the  target  population  for  this  service  including  number  to  be  served  nationalities  geographic 
location 

40  Cubans  (Louisville).  40  Benadm  (Louisville).  SO  Iraqis  (Louisville).  20  Bosnians  (Louisville),  others 
who  want  class  on  a  fee  basis 


2    Oescnbe  bnefly  how  these  services  will  be  provided    (Use  trie  back  of  this  sneet  if  necessary  ) 

Daytune  and  evening  classes  for  total  of  36  hours  of  instrucoon  per  week  for  up  to  one  year  Six  hours  of 
uismicnon  (three  evenings  per  week;  30  hours  for  6  hours  per  da>.  5  (la>'s  per  week)  Located  at  Highland 
Presbyrenan  Church  —  open  to  any    Funded  by  Wilson/Tish  for  eligible  clients  only,  rest  donated 
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f.  Empieynwnt  Tranatetion  and  Marpntar  Sarviess 

This  mvotwcs  provision  of  an  intefpretef  or  of  wrmen  translation  services  wnen  necessary  m  conneaior 
with  employment  or  for  participation  m  an  empioyability  service  provioeO  as  pan  of  an  emoioyaoiiiry  piar 
Services  m  trus  area  might  include  provision  of  an  interpreter  so  a  refugee  is  able  to  complete  trie  onentation  anc 
training  for  a  new  joo.  translation  of  an  employee  policy  manual  at  a  company  empioyir>g  s  numoer  of  refugees 
or  similar  servms 

1    Oescnpe  the  target  population  for  this  service  irKiuding  number  to  be  serveo  rationalities,  geograpnic 
location 

80  Cubans  (Louisville).  22  Benadirs  (Louisville i.  6S  Bosiuans  (around  state).  SO  Iraqis  (Louisville),  and  8 
refiigecs  from  the  fonner  Soviet  Union  (Lcxiagton  and  Louisville) 


2  Oescnbe  briefly  now  these  services  will  be  provioed   (Use  the  bach  of  this  sheet  if  necessary  ] 

1  Intake  onentasos  through  mterpwanon  m  nanve  language 

2.         Complenon  of  resenlemem  employisent  plan  witta  translator 
J .         Translators'  names  and  numbers  given  to  employers 


6.  CmpioyiHefit  T  fwwpofttflofi  Se^rtcse 

This  mvolvM  provision  of  transpormon  v^ien  necessary  for  participation  in  an  empioyability  service 
proviOed  as  pan  of  an  empioyability  plan  or  for  aceapianca  of  or  reterwion  of  employment  Swices  in  this  area 
might  tfKiude  provision  of  bus  passes,  racftiitmeni  of  volunteer  drivers,  operation  of  a  van.  or  other  similar 
service. 

1.  DaecnbethatargatpeputabortforthtsaarvicainetudingnuTifiartoDaMrvad.nationaiitias.  geographic 
icmtion. 

SO  Cubans  (LomsvillcX  22  Benadirs  (LoussviUcX  69  Bosuans  (aromd  saieX  50  Inqis  (LouisviUeX  and  8 
refugees  from  ilte  foimer  SoviM  L'nioa  (Lttdagtao  and  LouisviUe) 


2.  OaschbeenaAy  how  that*  aarvwas  will  Mprowioad.  (Ueethabachofthissnaeiif  necaaaary.) 

1  Bus  passes  to  or  office  for  2  momfas  wbere  traiuag  u  worlt  place  onentanon.  ESL.  and  odscr  employment 
services  will  take  place. 

2  Transponaaon  by  mnslaiors  to  job  interviews,  first  day  on  job.  job  oneotaoons 

3  Voluaieen  identified  tbrougb  work  place  oncataaoB  sessions  and  church  sponsors 
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HI.  OTHER  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

This  area  induoes  services  mat  are  not  direaiy  related  to  employment  This  may  induce  mtormaiicr 
and  referral  services  soaal  aoiustment  services  including  emergency  services  nealtn^reiateo  services,  or  nome 
management  services  child  care  transportation,  or  translation  and  interpreter  services  when  necessary  for  a 
purpose  not  connected  with  employment  or  empioyaPility  services  These  services  may  be  provideo  only  to  a 
refugee  resettled  by  the  affiliate  To  meet  ORR  requirements,  such  services  must  be  provided  m  a  linguistically 
and  culturally  appropnate  manner 

1    Oescnbe  the  target  population  for  this  service  including  number  to  be  served,  nationalities,  geographic 
location 

80  Cubans  (Kentucky).  60  Benadirs  (Louisville).  8S  Bosnians  (Kentucky).  SO  Iraqis  (Louisville),  and  20 
refugees  torn  the  former  Soviet  Uiuon  (Kentucky) 


2    Oescnbe  bnefly  how  these  services  will  be  provided    (Use  the  back  of  this  sheet  if  necessary  ) 

I  Church  sponsorship  model  which  is  total  care  for  90  days  tninimmTi    Housing,  fiunishings.  medical  care 

provision,  ESL  training,  employment  coimselmg.  translation  as  needed,  acculturanoo.  socializanon, 
employment  and  employment  related  services. 

2.  KRM  sponsorship  includes  some  service  deb  very  through 
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Kentucky  Refugee  Ministries 
Social  Services  Budget 


of'^l^.tJ'r  ^^  ^o^td  an  aUocation  of  $106,875    A  budget  for  the  use 
ofthis  amount  has  not  been  submined  at  this  tiine.  but  is  forthcoming.  °^»euse 


Western  Kentucky  Refugee  IVIAA 
Service  Plan 


Kentucky  Wilson/Fish  Project 

Social  Service  Allocation 

Request  for  Proposal 


Agency:  Western  Kentucky  Refugee  Mutual  Assistance  Society 

Ccoeral  description  of  target  population  for  all  services  provided  under  the  Social 
Service  component  of  the  KY  Wilson/Fbh  Demonstratioo  Project:  WKRMAA's  new 

arrival  population  currently  consists  of  refugees  from  Vietnam,  Bosnia,  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  At  some  point  during  the  next  fiscal  year  we  intend  to  begin  resettling  a 
new  population.  The  nationality  of  this  population  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
Secondary  migrants  arc  generally,  but  not  exclusively,  from  the  cultural  groups 
represented  in  our  current  new  arrival  caseload. 

While  our  service  area  is  located  within  a  hundred  mile  radius  of  Bowling  Green,  we 
primarily  resettle  refugees  within  Bowling  Green  and  Warren  County.  Occasionally  a 
family  reunion  case  may  necessitate  a  resettlemem  site  in  a  neighboring  county. 
Please  find  population  descriptions  specific  to  each  service  in  the  sectioiu  below. 

**  Each  Wilson/Fish  service  will  be  provided  according  to  the  guidelines  specified  in  the 
Wilson/Fish  policy  and  procedural  manual. 


1.  Wilsoa/Fish  Cash  and  Medical  Assistance  Case  Management 

1 .  We  project  that  we  will  be  enrolling  80  individuals  in  W/F  cash  and 
medical  assistance  case  management  The  majority  of  these  individuals  will  be  from  our 
new  arrival  caseload,  although  it  is  possible  that  some  secondary  migrants  may  also  be 
eligible. 

2.  We  will  provide  these  services  according  to  the  guidelines  specified  in 
the  Wilson/Fish  policy  manual. 


IL  Employability  Services 

A.  Employment  Case  Manageneat 

I .  This  service  will  be  provided  to  all  refugees  enrolled  in  Wilson/Fish 
Employment  services.  We  project  that  we  will  have  approximately  ISO  new  arrivals  and 
secondary  migrants  in  need  of  employment  case  managemem. 
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C.  English  Language  Training 

1    Wc  project  that  wc  will  enroll  1 75  refugees  in  ELT   These  refugees 
will  come  from  our  current  caseload,  new  arrivals,  and  secondary  migrants. 

2.  In-agency  classes  will  be  offered  both  during  the  day  and  in  the 
evening  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  unemployed  and  employed  refugees,  as  well  as 
refugees  workmg  evening  shifts.  We  have  begun,  and  will  continue  to  expand  a  pan  of 
our  ELT  program  that  links  home-bound  refugees  with  trained  volunteers  who  provide 
individual  and  small  group  instniction  in  the  home. 


F.  Employment  Translation  and  Interpreter  Services 

1 .  These  services  will  be  provided  to  approximately  1 30  new  arrivals  who 
are  enrolled  in  Wilson/Fish  employment  services. 

2.  Employment  translation  and  interpreter  services  will  be  coordinated  by 
the  Wilson/?ish  Coordinator  and  provided  by  bilingual  casemanagers  and  interpreters. 


G.  Employmcat  Transportation  Services 

I    These  services  will  be  provided  to  approximately  1 30  newly  arrived 
refugees  enrolled  in  Wilson/Fish  employment  services. 

2.  Service  provision  will  include  the  recruitment  of  volunteer  drivers, 
assistance  in  cross-cultural  carpool  networlcing,  the  operation  of  a  van,  and  direct 
provision  by  WKRMAA  staff  and  casemanagers. 


III.  Other  Social  Services 

1.  Other  social  services  will  be  provided  to  approximately  160  new 
arrivals. 

2.  These  services  will  be  centrally  coordinated  and  provided  by  a  team  of 
WKRMAA  staff  predominately  composed  of  bilingual  casemanagers/inierpreters 
representing  each  language  group  served. 
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Western  Kentucky  Refugee  MAA 
July  1996 -June  1997 

Social  Services  Budget 

OPERATING 

A.  Rent $150  x  12  months 1,800.00 

B.  Utilities 125  x  12  months 1,500.00 

C.  Telephone 200.00  x  12  months 2,400.00 

D.  Instructional  Supplies 250.00  x  12  months 3,000.00 

E.  Leased  equipment 290.00  x  12  months 3,500.00 

F.  Travel 25909  miles  x  .22  per  mile 5,700.00 

G.  Postage $41.50  per  Month. 500.00 

H.  Conferences  and  Training 2,000.00 

I.  A-133  Audit 35%  of  total  cost 1,600.00 

TOTAL  OPERATING  COST ^2,000.00 

TOTAL  CONTRACT. 72300.00 
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